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\n ever-increasing monthly income based on volume of business in force, an 
income with no automatic terminations to put a limit on our earnings. 


\ substantial twice-a-vear bonus for quality business, a bonus that grows 
constantly through the years. 


Disability and death benefits to protect us and our families. 
\ retirement plan to assure us a comfortable income in old age. 


\n additional war-time allowance to help us meet today’s increasing living 


COSTS and taxes, 


\ matchless product—participating life insurance at non-participating rates. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
oF THE UNITED STATES 


393 seEvVENTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 


THOMAS ! PARKINSON. PRESIOENT 


A. 8. COWEN. ereciAl aotant 
giatTH FLOOR. eaecuRritTY BUILDING DENVER. Colorado 


CALIFORNIA oe revruery 1, 1945: 


—— 
PHONE: main 3281 


vr. Thomas 1. Parkinso®, President 
Equitable Life Assurance society 
393 Seventh’ Avenue 

New york, Ne York 


pear Mr- Parkinson: 


today I received MY twelfth check from the Equitable for supplemental 
penefit ana retirement incomes 


what it has meant to me is, FIRST: T° be grateful to the Equitable 

years of services When I se” behin 

4 been in the service of another 
company much longer than I have been with the Equitable, and who had not 

received any recognition for that service, 1 was more than grateful that 

the Equitedle and not any other company nad gourht me out, vecause I mst 
say that I wes rather 10nS in finding out where BY future 18y- 


grateful, want to impress upon very Equitable 


SECOND: pesides being I wan - 
he worth of veing © loyal Equitable 


agent the valve of his contrast an t 
veterans It pay® stay and work. Of all values in Life “peace of 
he most sougnt after, t can best be started by us, 


s t and t 
by faithful unpre judiced presentations of Equitable contracts auring yeers 





THIRD: 1 grateful ror being im © business that keeps the heart young, 
though the outer shell shows signs of age- Doing good to and for America 

and humanity, and being well-paid for it, brings to the surface kind thoughts 
that keep the o1d-8g° wrinkles away: In no other calling that I mow, can @ 
man who does his duty do 8° much tor the individual and family- We educate 
children, give them their mothers’ time, keep families together, continue 
businesses that might fail, vring Light and life to the aged, and comfort to 
the sick -* those who listen to our stories IN TIM. 


and so I am sincerely ana deeply prateful to the Equitable for suppie- 
menting ™Y own progrem ° Equitadle protection, and helping me to make of 
life an erblem of Faith, Hope» and Lov® in and for America 


, 
¥ 


Very truly yours. , 


/ 





THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIET 
Y 


39 
3 Seventh Avenue, New York OF THE UNITED STATES 


MAY 1, 1943 


Thomas |. Parkinson, President 
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THE WHOLE NEIGHBORHOOD WAS EXCITED WHEN hash seccce 
THE WHIPPLES FOUND THE FIRST RADISH gate 
IN THEIR VICTORY GARDEN Gunde. Ind. ..... 
TOWS .ccee 
re. ccae 
i seeees 
: er 
\ ICTORY Gardens are turning out to be another of | ma. *::22: 


those wartime readjustments that develop unexpected | Mich: 
dividends and make it financially possible for many | Miss. ‘°7: 
home-front families to buy War Bonds AND LIFE | Mont. 7°" 
INSURANCE in spite of increased taxation. 


Perhaps the most important factor, these days, 
that retards the purchase of life insurance, is uncer- 
tainty in the future, the fear of a “lag” when peace 
finally comes. Month 


New England Mutual underwriters * have found 
that their Company’s liberal contract is the best an- 
swer to such hesitation, for it elps finance itself in 
dificult times when premium payments come hard. | Jan. ... 


How? Mar. .. 
1. DIVIDENDS begin at end of first year. 

2. CASH VALUES begin at end of second year. 
3. A PREMIUM LOAN is available beginning | Jan. ... 


with the second annual premium . . and there Pe “oe 
are unusual CONVERSION PRIVILEGES. ) 
* And a steadily growing group of brokers, 
too, are taking advantage of the saleability con... 
of the New England Mutual contract. a ses 
iar. 


New England Mutual |, 


Life Insurance Company @ Boston M. - “hye 











The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America — 1835 


oe LIFE SALES 


LIFE INSURANCE SALES RESEARCH BUREAU 


Ordinary Sales By States 


MARCH 1943 MARCH 1943 
Ratios In- Ratios In- 

Sales °43-’42 dex Sales °43~-'42 dex 
Volume _ All All Volume All 
in $1000 Cos. Cos. in $1000 Cos. Cos, 
$6,282 109% 112% i. skkwe 7,074 132 126 
1,244 86 85 7 1,216 334 244 
3,321 98 89 ik ~ewe 2,552 106 122 
44,803 114 122 N. J. .... 26,989 116 107 
6,028 130 117 eae 1,529 147 133 
12,826 117 120 a. We neae 86,054 110 102 
1,728 111 108  *. a 9,702 125 116 
5,018 105 93  _ ae 1,308 85 98 
6,899 129 116 ee 40.890 117 117 
10,419 143 133 7,705 91 90 
1,607 96 106 a Fa 4.626 91 100 
47,999 110 103 Te 53,674 126 115 
15,638 109 114 * arr 3,980 93 95 
11,142 116 109 aaa 4,522 106 121 
8,565 115 124 i sees 1,815 116 119 
7,938 95 114 i cage 8,876 108 111 
6,026 98 101 Texas .... 27,046 94 93 
3,583 140 137 ) 7 3,804 128 151 
9,804 101 114 i se we See 1.454 148 111 
23,708 108 103 a 9,609 112 120 
27,432 112 115 Wash. ... 10,331 104 125 
12,324 113 106 W. Va. .. 4,678 102 97 
3,096 91 93 ,) 14,517 114 125 
18.107 100 102 Wyo. .... 916 100 84 


1,459 81 79 


LIFE PRESIDENTS 










The comparative percentages are based upon the ac- 
tual experience of the 53 contributing companies. 


U. S. Total $631,863 112% 110% 





























1942 1943 
over over 
1941 1942 1943 1941 1942 
(000 omitted) 
ORDINARY INSURANCE 
$413,636 $790,497 $378,744 91.1% —52.1% 
411,955 479,483 385,480 16.4 —19.6 
458,741 423,120 486,088 —7.8 14.9 
1,284,332 1,693,100 1,250,312 31.8 —26.2 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
126,458 119,820 103,873 —5.2 —13.3 
136,166 126,492 117,563 —7.1 —7.1 
148,978 140,735 136,083 —5.5 3.3 
411,602 387,047 357,519 —6.0 —7.6 
GROUP INSURANCE 
35,063 49,076 93,818 40.0 91.2 
43.240 50,231 90,690 16.2 80.5 
41,992 97,826 130,390 133.0 33.3 
120,295 197,133 314,898 63.9 59.7 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
575,157 959,393 576,435 668 —39.9 
591,361 656,206 593,733 11.0 —9,5 
649,711 661,681 752,561 1.8 13.7 
1,816,229 2,277,280 1,922,729 25.4 —15.6 
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HE most practical help the agent can 
soa today is that which enables him 
to render more worthwhile service and there- 
by become more valuable to his clients, to 
the company, and to the business which 
gives him his livelihood. NWNL is giving its 
agents that kind of help—helping them pre- 
pare themselves to do the kind of job which 
today’s conditions invite and which we be- 


lieve the post-war era will demand. 


@ Through the Arnold System of com- 
pensation, the professional standing of 
agents is being raised, because they are 
rewarded primarily not for the amount 
of new insurance they sell, but for the 
quality of service they render at the time 
of the sale and thereafter. 


@ Through the Arnold System, plus a 


program of individualized training and 





THESE TIMES 
CALL FOR 





basic pay for service rendered, qualified 


new agents now have a far better chance 
of becoming career agents. 


@ Through a continuous training program 
geared to Arnold System principles, all 
NWNL agents now receive a steady flow 
of helpful, down-to-earth training material 
grounded on the experience of successful 
NWNL agents. 


We believe the best defense against what- 
ever problems the future may bring to life 
This 


Company is therefore meeting the challenge 


insurance lies in a vigorous attack. 


of wartime with a stepped-up program of 
soundly-conceived selection, training, and 
compensation of agents, devoid of frills and 
designed to increase the value of life insur- 
ance to the public by steadily improving the 


quality of service rendered by NWNL agents. 


Northwestern .Vationda/ Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 












‘BRASS TACK-TICS’ 











This 1s Our Record In 1942 


% Insurance in force gained $20,047,000. This brings the total to the all-time high of $731,069,000. 

















% New insurance paid for was $49,098,000, or 97°7% of the 1941 amount. This was accomplished 


despite the fact that many of our representatives are now in the armed forces. 


% Total premium income attained the record amount of $28,991,000, an increase of $1,063,000 


over 1941. 


% The lapse rate was the lowest in history. The ratio of lapse and surrender was only 3°% of 


the insurance in force at the beginning of the year. 


% Particularly significant is the fact that the average production of all Phoenix Mutual representa- 


tives (on a paid premium basis) increased 27.2% over 1941. 








Another outstanding vear has been added to the firm foundation upon which the Phoenix Mutual builds its 
future. The financial growth of the company was both substantial and satisfving. Equally satisfying, however, 
was the progress of the individual members of our field organization. The Phoenix Mutual always will count 
as a gain every step which brings it nearer iis objective: guality business from a compact group of men who earn 


substantial success through competent service. 





PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized 1851 











of Hartford, Connecticut 
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**x* Tast month was Bond Month. The Treasury 
Drive to sell the $13,000,000,000 issue over-shadowed 
everything except the carrying on of the war. The me- 
diums of public information contributed generously in 
time, on the air and free space in newspapers and pe- 
riodicals. Outstanding men and women in all walks of 
life lent their whole-hearted support. It is apparent 
that quite a few people at least realized that selling these 
bonds to individuals, to insurance companies and to 
savings banks is not only patriotic, a good investment, 
but absolutely necessary in order to avoid inflation. It 
is probably not essential to mention to insurance people 
that their business is to provide future security; if 
we have “all out” inflation there will be little or no 
security for anyone, and the labors of years of unstint- 
ing efforts will disappear. This basic fact probably 
accounts for the outstanding contribution in selling 
bonds by those associated with insurance. Perhaps the 
public understanding of the life insurance business 1s 
not as favorable as it should be—some people stress this 
—but when the war is over and conditions become nor- 
mal, the Herculean task performed in selling bonds by 
those in this business will be viewed by the people in its 
true perspective. More bond drives are likely to be 
made before the war is over and the men and women 
who have been providing security from want and fear— 
long before anyone heard of the New Deal—will, as 
usual, do more than their share in making these drives 
successful. 


*x*x* There are in this issue several outstanding articles 
and speeches of interest to the business. In this de- 
partment it will not be possible to cover all of them but 
a brief resume will be given of the more important. 
Perhaps the most important—since it will mean major 
changes in due course of time—is “The Guertin Bills” 
by William M. Corcoran. Mr. Corcoran is an outstand- 
ing actuary of many years’ experience and eminently 
qualified to write about this subject since his interest in 
it goes back to the early 20's. Here is an article that 
covers these subjects, mortality and valuation, in such a 
way that practically anyone conversant with life insur- 
ance can understand the basic changes involved. These 
changes will probably be the most important that have 
occurred in.the business in many years. Those who 
believe a broad knowledge of the business is essential, 
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regardless of their individual position, will want to 
study this article carefully. 


eek “Democracy Today” is the title of an article by 
Thomas I. Parkinson, the executive head of one of our 
largest life insurance companies. It is not necessary to 
outline Mr. Parkinson’s background—suffice it to sav 
that he has successfully led his company through good 
and bad years and his remarks are both current and 
thought provoking. The future of the insurance busi- 
ness and the future of our country are bound together 
—Mr. Parkinson points out trends, draws conclusions 
based on historical facts and makes concrete suggestions 
for the future. 


xk “Make Hay While the Sun Shines” is an old ad- 
age. In connection therewith we have two articles on 
Pension Trusts. One deals with the technical end bv 
one eminently qualified to cover his subject. This he 
does not only completely but 1n such a clear, understand- 
ing manner that any insurance man interested in this 
type of business can gain a well-rounded knowledge of 
it by careful study of the article—see “Employees 
Trusts,’ page 17. But in order to benefit anyone such 
plans have to be sold. The second article deals with 
this phase. The author is associated with a company 
that has had considerable experience in this particular 
field. Each step in the process is covered in a simple, 
concise and forceful manner. Although a great deal 
has been written in a general way concerning Pension 
Trusts, articles dealing with their sale have been few 
and far between. This, in our opinion, is the best one 
we have come across in this highly specialized field. 
“Selling Pension Trusts’’—page 21. 


*k* Each year it has been customary to run an article 
entitled “Thirty Leading Companies.” This article 
summarizes the changes in the largest companies with 
respect to insurance in force, assets and insurance 
written. This year the article has been moved up sev- 
eral months for publication since we believe such infor- 
mation 1s of greater benefit if available at an earlier date. 
In the overall picture there has not been any radical 
changes. As would be expected, those companies writ- 
ing a large volume of group made the best relative 
showing in the “Insurance Written” column. Adequate 
explanation covering the changes accompanies the tables. 


xk*k Some time ago in one of our Weekly Life Bulletins 
we ran an article dealing with Swedish Insurance. Con- 
siderable interest was shown in this resume due to the 
fact that Sweden is a neutral country surrounded by 
nations at war. This article is being repeated in the 
News in the event that some of our readers did not see 
that particular “Bulletin.” It is rather surprising to note 
that this neutral country is experiencing practically the 
same economic reactions as Great Britain, Canada and 
the United States are passing through. This similarity 
even holds true as to insurance. 


*xk*k The Metropolitan Life may soon became the larg- 
est financial institution in the world—page 64. 































“Tom has be>n as busy as a tire salesman is going 
to be after this war . . . He’s making sales, too... 
Ever since he started using the Company's new 
Social Security Portfolio we seldom see him around 
the office . . . Tom’s earnings this year will be the 
largest in his entire career and much of the credit is 
due to the portfolio which got him started . . . Don't 
take my word for it, Bill, just write Ray Hodges, 
Superintendent of Agencies of The Ohio National 
Life at Cincinnati and ask him to tell you about our 
Social. Security Approach and how it gets the signa- 
ture on the dotted line. It's a red-hot business-getter 


so you'd better investigate it today!" 
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The entire exterior of he building 1s of 
Imperial Danby Vermont Marble furnished by 
the Vermont Marble Company, which is the 
same as that in the United States Supreme 
Court building. Architects: Otto R. Eggers, 
Daniel Paul Higeins, and the late John 
Russell Pope 
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OR the past several years it has been customary for 

us to publish an article, with appropriate tables, 

covering the subject of company rankings. The 
publication date was, as a rule, several months later 
than May. Since the 1943 edition of the Life Reports 
will be a little late—we too have our personnel and work 
problems—this report has been moved up in order to 
give our readers a broad view of the important changes 
in company standings, as well as general information 
on last year’s operations. 

1942 was our first full year in the present war. [our 
major results stand out: more insurance in force than 
at the end of 1941; less insurance issued ; fewer policies 
lapsed or surrendered and an increased proportion of 
assets invested in Government bonds. This latter sim- 
plifies the investment problems, but at the same time 
lowers the potential return on assets. The loss of 
trained personnel and the difficulties of replacing same, 
and the resulting increase of work for those remaining, 
caused hardships in most companies to varying degrees. 

The average interest earnings in 1942 were about the 
same as in 1941, approximately 3.4%. Last year wit- 
nessed the revival or improvement due to war prosperity 
of some investments which had been written off or 
written down, and income collections increased on 
others. The full effect on interest earnings from the 
large investment in Governments will soon show up 
in the rate of interest earned. The other important 
item, mortality, was generally lower than in 1941. 
Most companies had war clauses in effect soon enough 
to prevent unusual losses, while at the same time the 
majority of the young men doing the fighting had, 
relatively speaking, little commercial insurance. Until 
the occupation of North Africa, Americans had not 
engaged in any large scale operations. 1943 may pre- 
sent a truer picture of the situation. 


Insurance in Force 


In this category two facts stand out. There were few 
changes in the standing of the companies, and secondly, 
every one of the first 30 companies showed an increase. 
The Massachusetts Mutual passed the Penn Mutual for 
12th place and the Western and Southern jumped two 
companies and now holds 17th position. Occidental Life 
of California replaces Phoenix Mutual in 26th rank 
and the Manufacturers takes 30th place, the State Mu- 
tual dropping out of the groupings for this item. 

In assets we find that one of the facts characterizing 
insurance in force is also present. Each of the first 30 
companies showed an increase. There were also changes 
in the standing as well as the admission of two com- 
panies not in the list last year. In the changes we find 
that Aetna Life moved into eleventh place, while the 
Mutual Benefit takes twelfth. The Connecticut Mutual 
moves into fifteenth, while Union Central takes six- 
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Leading Companies 


teenth. The Phoenix Mutual and Canada Life also 
change places. The State Mutual goes from twenty- 
fourth to twenty-sixth; Western & Southern and Manu- 
facturers go from twenty-sixth to twenty-fifth and 
twenty-fifth to twenty-fourth, respectively. The Lincoln 
National and Great-West each drop a notch to twenty- 
eighth and twenty-ninth. The Mutual Life and London 
Life, both of Canada, and not in the lists because they 
do not operate in the States, would take places twenty- 
seven and thirty. 


Insurance Written 


As has been the case in the past and as expected, the 
greatest changes occurred in this category. Those com- 
panies in general that write Group and_ Industrial 
showed outstanding results. In explanation of the 
“Written Column” it should be noted that our total 
figures are on a “gross” basis including additions under 
existing group policies which to some extent are offset 
by withdrawals. For instance the group withdrawals of 
the Metropolitan Life amounted to $1,921,141,000; Pru- 
dential, $573,787 ,000 ; Aetna, $1,200,767 ,000 ; Equitable. 
$956,659,000; Travelers, $828,188,000, eic. 


Ranked by Insurance in Force 
(000 omitted) 


Rank 
1941 1942 
l l TT CP Pe $26,867,676 
2 2 a 20,182,270 
3 3 RE OEE, Bad vdhwedsnwswedws 7 966,329 
4 4 i Sr Ee . oo swavewkenoesoes 7,131,482 
5 5 TS cing ad ek il ga 5,763,279 
6 6 DS BOE ince ceesdevscvesess 5,618,573 
7 7 A - 5,230,528 
8 & Northwestern Mutual ............. 4,126,443 
9 9 See Be ORE. Bad cekecdacuseos 3,644,202 
10 10 Sun Life (Camada) ......c..cccecs 3,043,909 
1] 1] Mutual Benefit .............. 2,135,967 
13 12 Massachusetts Mutual ............. 2,055,145 
12 13 ee ele 2,042, 863 
14 14 New England Mutual ............. 1,699,376 
15 15 Connecticut General ............... 1,477,371 
16 16 Lincoln National .................. 1,280,205 
19 17 Western and Southern ............ 1,173,678 
18 18 Connecticut Mutual ............... 1,166,174 
17 19 RO SOD. cc cceseedccescecss 1,143,433 
20 20 Provident Mutual ................. 1,037,735 
21 21 American National ................ 992 430 
22 22 National Life and Acc. ........... 989 497 
23 23 EE A re 825,741 
24 24 Bankers (Towa) ...cccccccccccccs 812,377 
25 25 General American ............... 738,144 
27 26 Oecidemtal (Calsf.) ....cccccccces 733,332 
6 27 Phoenix Mutual .................. 731,070 
28 28 Re ele ag 656,399 
30 29 Deere We) ccc su ecectseeeses 653,576 
30 DETIEONIIGND oc kcccrcaccedccesecs 644,072 


(Continued on the next page) 











LEADING COMPANIES—Continued 


Rank in 
1941 1942 
l ] 
2 2 
3 3 
4 4 
5 5 
6 6 
7 7 
8 8 
) 9 
10 10 
12 11 
11 12 
13 13 
14 14 
16 15 
15 16 
17 17 
18 18 
20 19 
19 20 
21 21 
22 22 
23 23 
25 24 
26 25 
24 26 
27 27 
28 28 
29 29 
- 30 
Rank in 
1941 1942 
] 


un ta W tho 
Sit wt 


Metropolitan 
Prudential 
New York Life 
Equitable (N. Y.) 
Mutual (N. Y.) 
Northwestern Mutual 
John Hancock 
Travelers 
Sun Life (Canada) 
Penn Mutual 


Aetna 


Mutual Benefit 
Massachusetts Mutual 
New England Mutual 
Connecticut Mutual 
Union Central 
Provident Mutual 
Connecticut General 
Phoenix Mutual 
Canada Life 
Banker’s Life (lowa) 
National (Vermont) 
Equitable (Iowa) 
Manufacturers (Canada) 
Western and Southern 
State Mutual 
Lincoln National 
Great West (Canada) 
Guardian Life (N. Y.) 
Reliance Life 


Ranked by Insurance Written 


Metropolitan 
Prudential 
Aetna 


Ranked by Assets 
(000 omitted) 


(000 omitted) 


Eeuitable Be we Mitdiiinewwees 
Travelers 


*eeeeeeeneeet* *®eeeee 


eer et eeeeeneeeneeee 


Bee eeeeoegeo8 8088080698 8 688 8 8 © 


$5,994,916 
4,927 ,04 
3,142,232 
2,932,856 
1,587,529 
1,525,725 


153,583 





* Includes group and industrial insurance. 


6 6 ES PE mee ee 1,179,102 
12 7 Connecticut General .............. 417,858 
7 x ON ES eae 413,364 
9 9 ee ER vc dccieneevects 349,066 
8 10 American National ............... 315,905 
10 11 National Life and Acc. ............ 259,718 
16 12 Occidental Life (Calif.) .......... 223,126 
11 13 Northwestern Mutual ............. 222,100 
13 14 i NE keen debe wee 212,055 
15 15 Western and Southern ............ 174,915 
14 16 fi f arn ree 166,331 
24 17 General American ........cceceee. 132,842 
20 18 Continental Assurance (Ill.) ...... 126,614 
23 19 Life and Casualty (Tenn.) ........ 123,113 
19 20 Massachusetts Mutual ............ 119,483 
18 21 EER See ane 116,588 
17 22 til os ae a Aiko GH 110,107 
22 23 New England Mutual ............ 110,079 
21 24 SS Se 106,993 
25 25 Connecticut Mutual ............... 98,063 
‘is 26 Home Beneficial ......ccccccccvccs 83,760 
27 Pi PO CER RLD seve cksedwess 80,042 
27 28 Ei iw ties see deena 72,988 
. 29 Great West (Canada) ............ 72,980 
26 30 DD Koc dneaneetsssanavauwe 72,295 
Cumulative Table 
(000 omitted) 
Total , 

to Com- J to % to 
pany Assets Total * Insurance in Force Total 

] $5,994,916........ 19 $26,867 ,676........ 24 

2 i =e 34 47,049,946........ 42 

3 14,064,195........ 44 Of Sf ea 49 

4 16,997,051........ 53 8. 55 

5 0 eee 58 ALE 60 

6 rot) . 63 Rs cxcce ea 65 

7 oe fF | 67 78,760,137........ 70 

8 22,630,268........ 71 82,.886,580........ 73 

9 ee 74 86,530,782........ 77 

10 y os 5 | ee 77 89,574,691........ 80 

15 28,047,166........ 88 98 985.413........ 88 

20 29,880,112........ 93 104,786,638........ 93 

25 31,092,670........ 97 109,144,827........ 97 

30 ET os 64 000% 100 ji 3}. eee 100 





the new Ordinary Life Insurance in the United States. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SALES 


The volume figures included in this Survey represent estimated total Ordinary sales of all companies oper- 
ating in the United States. These estimates are based upon the experience of 53 companies representing 81% of 


The comparative percentages are based upon the actual experience of the 53 contributing companies. 
Che /ndex figures represent a comparison of the current month or year-to-date period with the average 
sales for the corresponding month or year-to-date period during the five years, 1938-1942. 


U. S. TOTAL 
New England 
M. Atlantic 
E. N. Central 
W. N. Central 
S. Atlantic 
E. S. Central 
W. S. Central 


Mountain 


Pacific 


Source: Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 
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(New paid-for Ordinary Insurance exclusive of increases, revivals, dividend 
additions, reinsurance acquired, annuities, group and wholesale business) 


YEAR TO DATE 


Sales 
Volume 
in $1000 
$631,863 

48,103 

166,717 

146,476 

60,335 

62,379 

26,192 

44,098 

17,803 

59.760 


MARCH 1943 
Ratios 
"43-42 
Al Cos. 


112% 
112 
115 
112 
110 
115 
102 
95 
119 
111 


Sales 

Index Volume 

All Cos. in $1000 
100% $1,626,553 
109 124,260 
107 440,689 
112 372,060 
110 156,582 
115 155,748 
109 64,045 
93 115,466 
117 44,353 
120 153,350 


Ratios 
"43-42 
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ERTIN BILLS 


By WILLIAM M. CORCORAN, 


of Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, Consulting Actuaries, New York 


T ITS meeting in New York 
A: December 1942, the National 

Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners voted approval of the 
report of the so-called Guertin Com- 
mittee. The report contained two 
model bills recommended for enact- 
ment, one covering valuation re- 
quirements and the other in relation 
to non-forfeiture values. The vote 
was unanimous. The recommenda- 
tions also were strongly supported 
by committees of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents and the 
American Life Convention. 





Constructive Action 


The report constitutes an im- 
portant addition to the many con- 
structive measures adopted by the 
National Association during its his- 
tory. In fact, there are indications 
that it will rank high as one of the 
Association’s most constructive ac- 
tions. Many times laudable meas- 
ures have been carefully prepared 
and adopted by the Association 
through its committees. Most of 
the important measures have re- 
quired legislation in the various 
states to make them effective. Many 
times in the past, after the adoption 
of some admirable measure by the 
Association itself, many of the in- 
dividual commissioners’ efforts to 
make the necessary legislation effec- 
tive have been tinged with con- 
siderable apathy, or, at least, with 
something less than vigor. Most im- 
portant proposals require legislative 
adoption by a very large propor- 
tion of the states to give them any 
practical effect as far as companies 
doing a nationwide business are con- 
cerned. 

In the case of the Guertin bills 
the action of most commissioners 
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has been prompt and vigorous. The 
bills have been introduced in about 
twenty states and in practically every 
case, aS department sponsored meas- 
ures. At this writing the bills have 
passed in nine states and have passed 
one legislative house in three other 
states. This affirmative action on the 
part of the individual commission- 
ers is all the more notable when it 
is considered that these are truly 
complex measures for a commis- 
sioner to have to explain to legis- 
lative committees composed for the 
most part of non-insurance men. 


History 


The history of the Guertin Com- 
mittee is rather well known, having 
been reported quite extensively in 
the insurance press. As a matter of 
fact, there have been two Guertin 
Committees, each composed of the 
same members. The matter began 
with a paper read before the Associ- 
ation of Insurance Superintendents 
of Canada in Toronto in August 
1937. by Honorable George A. 
Bowles, Insurance Commissioner of 
Virginia, entitled “Some Observa- 
tions on the Need for a New Mor- 
tality Table.” 

It is quite apparent that the prep- 
aration of Commissioner Bowles’ 
paper was induced by the rather 
widespread criticism of the life in- 
surance companies at that time for 
using an obsolete mortality table 
which, it was contended, brought 
about enormous profits to the com- 
panies. These contentions had been 
voiced quite extensively by many so- 
called insurance counsellors who 
were then becoming quite prolific. 
Commissioner Bowles was at that 
time President of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commission- 





ers and as such, he appointed a 
committee to study the need for a 
new mortality table and related top- 
ics. The Chairman of the Committee 
was Alfred N. Guertin, Actuary of 
the New Jersey Department and it 
included four other department ac- 
tuaries and one representative each 
from the Actuarial Society of 
America and the American Institute 
of Actuaries. 


First Efforts 


Continuously since 1937 up to the 
final report of December 1942, this 
Committee and its successor com- 
mittee, has performed an immense 
amount of work in connection with 
the topics referred to it. The orig- 
inal committee rendered a report 
to the National Association in San 
Francisco in June 1939. The Com- 
mittee concluded that there was suffi- 
cient need for new mortality tables 
for valuation purposes to warrant 
action by the Association. In its 
report it included a model bill which 
it recommended for enactment. The 
terms of the proposed bill were per- 
missive, that is, the bill provided 
for the use, for valuation purposes, 
of any mortality table which met 
certain specified requirements. The 
table chosen for valuation and the 
rate of interest (not in excess of 
3%% ) required the approval of the 
insurance commissioner, but the 
American Experience Table and the 
American Men Ultimate Table were 
specifically approved for ordinary 
policies and the Standard Industrial 
Table for industrial policies. 7 

This 1939 report consisted of 
more than 200 pages and contained a 
vast amount of useful collateral in- 
formation, including the submission 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Guertin Bills—Continued 
of two new mortality tables pre- 
pared by the Committee and based 
fron recent actual mortality among 
insted lives (the early: part of the 
1930°&),. Table Z for ordinary in- 
surance*and Table X for industrial 
insurance. “she use of these tables 
was not recommended for valuation 
or for any other purpose. They 
were submitted merely to show the 
level of recent mortality as compared 
with the older tables in“wide use: 
While this report recoftymended the 
adoption of a statute which would 
make the use of a modern table per- 
missive for’ valuation purposes, it 
became apparent to the Committee 
that in actual practice it would be 
practically impossible for a company 
to adopt such modern tables because 
of the rigid and wholly inequitable 
ancient statutes in effect in many 
states governing the minimum non- 
forfeiture values which must be 
granted. The Committee suggested 
that non-forfeiture benefits might be 
associated with the minimum reserve 
requirements instead of the actual 
reserves held on the policy but 1n- 
dicated that if modern mortality 
tables were required, the whole 
matter of mnon-forfeiture benefits 
would need complete analysis and 
study. The model bill proposed 
specific minimum standards for an- 
nuities, pure endowments, and dis- 
ability and accidental death benefits, 
liabilities in respect to which the 
laws of the great majority of the 
states are presently entirely silent. 


Second Committee Appointed 


Because of its recognition of the 
practical impossibility of making its 
recommended valuation bill con- 
structively effective in the face of 
present non-forfeiture laws, the 
original committee recommended the 
appointment of a Special Committee 
by the National Association for the 
purpose of making a complete study 
of non-forfeiture values, surrender 
values and related subjects. In 
December 1939 the National Associ- 
ation adopted this recommendation 
and appointed for the purpose a 
second Guertin committee consist- 
ing of the same members as the first. 

The second committee’s studies 
and report were even more exten- 
sive than the first and, in fact, in- 
cluded a complete review of the ef- 
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forts of the original committee 
toward the adoption of a more mo- 
dern mortality table. One of the 
Committee’s accomplishments was 
the preparation of a new mortality 
table designated “Commissioners 
1941 Standard Ordinary Mortality 
Table.” This table has already be- 
come known as the C. S. O. Table. 
It is based on insurance company 
mortality experience covering the 
entire decade 1930-1939, partially on 
previously published statistical data 
and partially on data collected by the 
Committee. It differs from Table Z, 
previously described, by the in- 
clusion of a much greater volume 
of data, a higher degree of refine- 
ment in the treatment of the sta- 
tistics and, since the table is spe- 
cifically recommended for valuation 
and other purposes, by the inclusion 
of a margin for coatingencies and 
fluctuations in miortality. 

The second committee rendered 
interim reports to the National As- 
sociation at Hartford in June 1940, 
at New York in December 1940, and 
at Detroit in June 1941. During 
this period the Committee discussed 
all of the topics under consideration 
with various officials and with com- 
mittees of the Association of Life 
Presidents and the American Life 
Convention. 


Three Bills 


In its interim report in June 1941 
the Committee stated that its official 
report would be completed before 
the December meeting and asked 
authority to submit the report to 
the Secretary upon completion. This 
was done under date of September 
10, 1941, and the report was printed 
and copies made available generally. 
The report contained three model 


bills recommended for adoption, 
designated 
Standard Policy Non-Forfeiture 


Law 

Standard Surrender Dividend Law 

Standard Policy Valuation Law 

At the Detroit meeting of the As- 
sociation in June 1941 a special com- 
mittee was appointed to consider 
the Guertin report when received 
and to make recommendations 
thereon. This committee consisted 
of the commissioners of the states 
whose actuaries were members of 
the Guertin Committee, the Chair- 
man being Honorable C. A. Gough, 





Deputy Commissioner of New Jer- 
sey. With this special committee 
there was filed by a joint committee 
of the American Life Convention 
and the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents a memorandum 
stating the position of their member- 
ship in respect to the recommenda- 
tions in the Guertin report. This 
joint committee heartily endorsed the 
fundamental principles on which 
the Guertin recommendations were 
based and to a large extent agreed 
with the manner in which it at- 
tempted to make them effective. It 
was in disagreement in respect to 
some details and, in particular, it 
opposed the suggested surrender 
dividend law. It submitted two 
model bills of its own for adoption, 
including in the valuation law a pro- 
vision designed as a substitute for 
the surrender dividend law. It also 
rather extensively redrafted the lan- 
guage of the Guertin bills for the 
purpose of attempting to simplify 
and clarify the wording as much as 
possible, an attempt which is gen- 
erally conceded to have been highly 
successful. 


Changes 


The special committee of the com- 
missioners considered the Guertin 
committee report and the memor- 
andum of the joint committee and 
rendered a report to the Association 
at Denver in June 1942, recommend- 
ing the adoption of two new model 
bills which embodied suggestions 
made by a number of the commis- 
sioners of the various states and 
which followed in some degree the 
form drafted by the Committees of 
the Associations of Life Insurance 
Presidents and the American Life 
Convention. The Surrender Divi- 
dend Law was replaced by a pro- 
vision in the proposed Valuation 
Law which accomplished the pur- 
poses of the original law but which 
would be more easily administered. 
These recommendations of the 
Gough Committee received the un- 
qualified approval of the Guertin 
Committee. There seems to have 
been rather complete agreement 
among all concerned that in connec- 
tion with the very important item of 
securing the enactment of the pro- 
posed legislation, much more wide- 
spread support could be enlisted on 

{Continued on page 48) 
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—DRMOGHACY TODAY 


By THOMAS I. PARKINSON, 
President, Equitable Life (N. Y.) 


E IN the life insurance 
business have been empha- 
sizing thrift and savings, and 
we used to boast of our leadership 1n 
this field; but today we hardly dare 
show our faces in public. We were 
just pikers in the game of security. 
We told the folks, probably told 
you folks, that you ought to put 
a modest portion of your current 
earnings into security for yourselves 
and those dependent on you. We 
were even scared a little by the 
TNEC boys a few years ago when 
they criticized us for over-emphasiz- 
ing savings and trying to get the 
people to put too much of their cur- 
rent earnings into security. Now we 
are aghast as we see great public 
leaders step forward with security 
plans that call for practically all 
current earnings if their object is to 
be achieved. 





Security Schemes 


You know that current emphasis 
on security “from the cradle to the 
grave,” or, as an English journalist 
puts it, “from the womb to the 
tomb,” is going to require something 
extraordinary for its full realization. 
One of my good real estate friends 
here in town suggested a few days 
ago that he could do it; it isn’t so 
difficult after all; all you have to do 
is to move the grave right up to the 
cradle. 

Here is the way the Englishman 
puts it: 


O, won’t it be wonderful after the 
war ! 

There won’t be no rich and there 
won't be no poor. 

We'll .all have a_ pension 
twenty-four, 
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And we won't have to work if we 
find it a bore. 

There won't be no sick and there 
won't be no sore; 

The beer will be thicker and quicker 
and more. 

But there’s only one avenue I'd like 
to explore: 

Why didn’t we hold this ’ere war 
before. 


But I am for security. We in the 
life insurance business are selling 
security and preaching security, and 
if only the proponents of this greatly 
expanded security will permit the 
institutions which have been built up 
voluntarily and cooperatively to go 
on rendering the great service in 
security that they are rendering at 
present, we shall welcome the advent 
of new agencies, even Government 
agencies, to provide security for 
those who cannot provide it for 
themselves and who do not have any 
relationship to others upon whom its 
cost can be saddled. But we shall be 
alert and it will be our duty to be 
expressive, to see that the existing 
voluntary institutions are not im- 
paired and to see also that the plans 
for something else do not become 
fantastic and unsound. 


Freedom 


We tend these days to emphasize 
the future. We speak of future se- 
curity and we speak of future guar- 
antees. There are great securities 
which have come down to us, you 
and me, through hundreds of years, 
brought to us through the blood and 
toil of our ancestors. We mustn't 
forget great securities born in the 
past and brought down to the present 
while we emphasize security for the 
future. 





\What does it profit you or me or 
any other human being to emphasize 
freedom of speech or even freedom 
of religion for the future if we do 
not have freedom of the individual 
and treedom to resort to an inde- 
pendent court to sustain our freedom 
of speech or our freedom of re- 
ligion? And yet within a few 
months, an agency that purported 
to be acting ior the people of the 
United States and to be making a 
law applicable to the people of the 
United States, issued a regulation 
containing an unqualified provision 
that no order of the administrative 
body involved should ever be re- 
viewed in a court. Why do we em- 
phasize the freedoms of the future 
if in the present we are prepared to 
accept that kind of restriction on 
freedom of the individual in the 
present? The one essential freedom 
is the right to resort to an inde- 
pendent judiciary for the protection 
of all freedoms. 


Representative Government 

The political securities that we 
still enjoy are just as important as 
economic security ; indeed, economic 
security is of no value except to the 
man who is free. And man is free 
only when he lives under a repre- 
sentative government where the law 
made by the representatives of the 
people is supreme, 

What is representative govern- 
ment? It is government by men who 
have been elected by the people and 
who come up for re-election peri- 
odically, as distinguished from gov- 
ernment by a King and his experts, 
of whatever name or type you de- 
scribe them. The difference between 

(Continued on the next page) 











Democracy Today—Continued 
representative government and tyr- 
anny is the difference between hu- 
man liberty and human enslavement. 

At the moment we enjoy the bene- 
fits of representative government. Is 
it guaranteed for the future? It is 
subject to two dangers at this mo- 
ment. They must be of importance 
to you as they are to me. Notwith- 
standing the over-all importance of 
the winning of this war in which we 
find ourselves, the preservation of 
representative government is an es- 
sential of the moment. I am sorry 
that the issue of Congress vs. Execu- 
tive has become a first problem. It 
were better in these days when all 
of our energies ought to be devoted 
to the winning of this war, that that 
fundamental issue of government 
and liberty had not been raised; but 
it has been raised, and having been 
raised, it must be disposed of, and 
it is being, thank God, happily dis- 
posed of by the action of our Con- 
gress in these very days. 

Does it mean so much? I used 
to think that it was my academic 
background that made me emphasize 
representative government, legisla- 
tive power, judicial independence, 
and executive subordination to the 
law. It was Lord Coke who said 
to James I just after the Archbishop 
of Canterbury had told James, in 
effect, the King was above the law— 
it was Coke who then told the King 
that the law is greater than any man 
and that the wisdom of the law 1s 
greater than the wisdom of any man. 
Despite James’ plain displeasure, 
Coke told him that while he had 
been divinely endowed with great 
reason, it was not the reason of the 
law and that while he might be 
greater than other men, he was be- 
neath and subject to the law. 


Requires Continual Surveillance 


It was out of that kind of at- 
mosphere that representative gov- 
ernment and law controlled by the 
representatives of the people grew, 
and it wasn’t an easy path. Parlia- 
ment first obtained the power to 
assent to any law that was to be 
issued as such by the King and his 
council. That was the first control 
of the experts up on the hill looking 
down upon the people and imposing 
law upon them. That was the first 
step toward a law coming up from 
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the people through their representa- 
tives. But as we shall see something 
more was necessary to give real con- 
trol to the people. 

Now you may ask why all this 
emphasis on such a matter at this 
moment? Because of the so-called 
executive directive or dictatorial de- 
cree that has had the attention of 
Congress for the last few months. 
That decree undertook to set aside 
Congress and to establish executive 
law. It wasn’t accidental. It wasn't 
due to the haste of the moment; 
because that executive directive was 
in exactly the same line as much 
that had been suggested by the brain- 
trusters even prior to Pearl Harbor. 
That executive directive undertook 
to make the law and to put it be- 
yond question in any court. Con. 
gress, apparently, has felt pretty 
strongly that that directive went 
beyond any power that had been 
vested in the Executive by the Con- 
stitution or any power that had been 
delegated to the executive by the 
Congress. Therefore Congress has 
taken the time and adopted extraor- 
dinary methods to strike down this 
threat to representative government 
as soon as it showed its head. Most 
certainly it is an extraordinary thing 
in the history of this country that is 
being enacted in Washington in these 
days. It is not a usual thing for such 
a piece of legislation as the repeal 
of the President’s directive to be 
attached to an important financial 
measure as a rider. How is such a 
thing justified? Certainly Congress 
was not interested in your salary or 
mine. Congress was not interested 
in preserving high salaries; oh, no, 
you know and I know that that mat- 
ter had wholly been taken care of 
by taxation. What Congress has 
been emphasizing, and that is the 
only justification for the time that 
Congress has been putting on the 
matter, is its dislike of this assertion 
of law-making power by non-legisla- 
tive and non-representative officials. 
That is what has inspired Congress 
to do the exceptional thing of attach- 
ing a rider on so important a bill as 
that, extending the debt limit of the 
United States. 

Wasn’t there some other way that 
Congress could do what was wanted ? 
No, there was no other way. After 
that directive had been issued, Con- 
gress could repeal the entire stabi- 
lizing law, but only by a two-thirds 





vote over a Presidential veto. Con- 
gress could set aside that particular 
directive but only by a two-thirds 
vote if there was an executive veto. 
That decree seemed to be copper 
riveted against Congressional action 
and that’s what its authors intended. 
But so important has Congress 
found the matter that it has done 
the unusual thing of tacking its re- 
pealer onto a bill which cannot pos- 
sibly be vetoed and has by extraor- 
dinary majorities, two to one in the 
House and eighty to three in the 
Senate, provided for the enactment 
of this combined bill, including the 
repealer. 


Interpretation of Laws 


Are you interested in all of this 
further than is involved in this par- 
ticular piece of law or legislation? 
Well, I hope you are. What is to be 
the source of our law? Is it to come 
from the representatives of the 
people? And if it is, how definite 
must it be when it comes from them? 
There is nothing new in this prob- 
lem. In the last war, Congress, deal- 
ing likewise with the matter of 
prices, passed a law saying that the 
price of groceries should be reason- 
able. What was “reasonable” in the 
price of groceries? There were nine 
or ten cases tried under indictments 
in the Federal Courts with allegation 
that a particular price charged in a 
particular instance was a violation of 
the Act. When the Court which 
tried these cases came to charge the 
jury, the problem arose how was the 
Court to say what was a reasonable 
price for sugar. Some courts said 
a certain profit over the cost to the 
seller ; some said they would leave it 
to the jury, they were reasonable 
men. The result was there were just 
as many different interpretations of 
“reasonableness” of the price of 
sugar as there were indictments tried 
and when it went to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that 
Court said promptly, that the law 
was invalid and the indictments were 
dismissed. The Court reaffirmed the 
rule that the law coming from Con- 
gress must be sufficiently definite to 
enable the individual affected and 
the courts, who are his protectors, to 
determine what the law required, 
and when the Government repre- 
sentatives raised the fact that this 

(Continued on page 34) 
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~ EMPLOYEES 
TRUSTS 


By SAMUEL J. FOOSANER, 


New Jersey Legal Correspondent for Trust and Estates; Chairman of Insurance 
Section, New Jersey State Bar Association; Author and Lecturer 
on Life Insurance and Federal Matters 


HAT upon a first reading of the 

provisions pertaining to em- 

ployees’ trusts, as contained in 
the Revenue Act of 1942, anyone 
is apt to emerge with a maze of 
confused thoughts, constitutes both 
a foregone and accepted conclusion. 
That these provisions are compli- 
cated and difficult to grasp in the 
phraseology set down, is rather gen- 
erally admitted by those familiar 
with Federal tax law. Those same 
individuals, however, are equally as 
inclined to agree that the clauses 
now controlling, when broken down 
bit by bit, and analyzed phrase by 
phrase in light of existing decisions 
and rulings, offer for the first time 
sufficient detail to permit the lawyer 
to advise his client on some of the 
finer points of the law with a new 
feeling of security. 


Tax Rulings 


Today, when a specific question 
is posed by the client, his attorney is 
capable of resorting to the Internal 
Revenue Code as amended, and 
rendering a reasonably accurate and 
dependable opinion. True, counsel 
will have to be guided by such Regu- 
lations and Rulings as are promul- 
gated, but the fact still remains that 
there is enough by way of definite 
expression in the 1942 Act itself to 
guidingly light the way to the crea- 
tion of acceptable pension plans, 
capable of withstanding future 
Treasury Department challenges. 


The same statement cannot be 
dogmatically made with respect to 
all of the plans which have been 
placed in force in the last several 
years. Most regrettably, it must be 
recognized that corners have been 
sharply cut. There have been many 
doubtful questions, and in more than 
one instance these have been over- 
ridden imprudently and in rough- 
shod fashion. Thought of as an in- 
genious income tax saving scheme 
and established with this idea as its 
primary motive, many a plan has led 
its creating employer into a precar- 
ious predicament. With such plans, 
Uncle Sam will catch up when he is 
not quite so under-manned. Perhaps 
it will be in 1944, perhaps in 1945, 
but of this we may be sure, he will 
catch up. 


Good Plans Encouraged 


The Government encourages bona 
fide employees’ plans. Although it 
will look with disfavor upon ar- 
rangements which were or are cre- 
ated merely for income tax avoid- 
ance purposes, it will foster in every 
way that it reasonably can, merito- 
rious trusts. No stronger proof of 
this fact can be found than that 
which is contained in the provisions 
of the 1942 Revenue Act itself. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE.—Qualified pension, 
stock bonus and profit sharing plans 
(known as Employees’ Trusts), afford 
substantial income tax savings to em- 
ployers while greatly benefiting employees. 
1943 will see more of such plans than 
ever before. 


Reprinted courtesy New Jersey Law Journal 
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With the enactment of this Act on 
October 21, 1942, the entire ques- 
tion of employees’ trusts was given 
a newly stressed significance. The 
law has been liberalized to a point 
where pension, stock-bonus, profit- 
sharing and annuity plans in one 
form or another are likely to now 
enjoy a position of importance in the 
industrial field that even the most 
optimistic advocates of such plans 
would not permit themselves to con- 
template but a few months ago. The 
year 1943 will see a new impetus 
given to the entire subject of em- 
ployees’ trusts. 


Reasons for Popularity 


If we were to look to the con- 
tributing reasons for this relatively 
sudden prominence into which pen- 
sion plans will now find themselves, 
we would probably conclude that 
among the more noteworthy factors 
are: 

(1) The inclination of employers 
to grant benefits to employees at a 
time when company income is at its 
highest peak, 

(2) The employer’s desire to” 
stimulate better morale and maxi- 
mum cooperation among and from 
his employees, 

(3) The desire of the employer 
to take advantage of income tax de- 
ductions afforded under the law, 

(4) The trend to properly pro- 
vide for older employees at basic 
retirement ages, and certainly not 
of the least importance, 

(Continued on the next page) 





Employees Trusts—Continued 


(5) The degree to which the 1942 
Revenue Law elaborates with regard 
to pension plans. 


Employees’ Trusts Classified 


Section 165 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, relating to the exemption 
allowed for income tax purposes, re- 
fers to a trust forming part of a 
stock bonus, pension, or profit-shar- 
ing plan. In amending this section of 
the Code, the 1942 Revenue Act 
states that “Employers are allowed 
to designate several pension, stock 
bonus, profit-sharing, and annuity 
trusts and plans as constituting parts 
of a plan qualifying under Code Sec- 
tion 165.” Each of the terms em- 
ployed in the language of the Law is 
to be distinguished from the other. 
There are, however, certain charac- 
teristics common to all of the vari- 
ous types of trusts enumerated. 
Generally speaking, we find first :— 
irrespective of the type of trust cre- 
ated, the tax exemption will be 
allowed (under the law as amended ) 
only in those cases where the bene- 
fits are to accrue in behalf of the 
employees or their beneficiaries. 
Second :—a minimum of employees 
must be included under the plan. 
Third :—discrimination in favor of 
certain of the employees must be 
avoided. And, finally :—under the 
trust instrument it must be impossi- 
ble to divert, at any time prior to the 
satisfaction of all the liabilities with 
respect to the employees or their 
beneficiaries, any part of the corpus 
or income for purposes benefiting 
others than said employees or their 
beneficiaries. 


Specific Requirements 


Two of the requirements con- 
tained in the law prior to the en- 
actment of the 1942 Revenue Act 
remain substantially the same. Gen- 
erally, these concern what might be 
termed the employee benefit clauses. 
They are as follows: 


“(1) if contributions are made 
to the trust by such employer, or 
employees, or both, for the pur- 
pose of distributing to such em- 
ployees or their beneficiaries the 
corpus and income of the fund 
accumulated by the trust in ac- 
cordance with such plan; 


“(2) if under the trust instru- 
ment it is impossible, at any time 
prior to the satisfaction of all lia- 
bilities with respect to employees 
and their beneficiaries under the 
trust, for any part of the corpus 
or income to be (within the tax- 
able year or thereafter) used for, 
or diverted to, purposes other 
than for the exclusive benefit of 
his employees or their benefi- 
ciaries ;”’ 


The requirement with regard to 
the number of employees to be in- 
cluded under an employees’ trust in 
order to enable it to qualify, has 
been changed by the new Revenue 
Act. Whereas Section 165 of the 
Internal Revenue Code before being 
amended provided that a trust form- 
ing a part of a stock bonus, pension 
or profit-sharing plan of an em- 
ployer is qualified under the law if 
it was created “for the exclusive 
benefit of some or all of his em- 
ployees,” by virtue of the change in 
the 1942 Act a fixed minimum num- 
ber of employees must be included 
under the plan. 


Third Requirement 


Under the third requirement, the 
Law now provides that 70% or more 
of all the employees, or 80% or more 
of all the employees who are eligible 
to benefit under the plan, if 70% or 
more are eligible, must be included. 
This, in effect, means that where 
56% of the eligible employees are 
included under the plan, it will 
qualify. This does not mean that 
56% of all the employees of the 
company need be included. In fact 
the contrary is likely to be true, since 
the law specifically provides that the 
plan may exclude:—those persons 
who have not been employed for a 
period exceeding five years, those 
persons whose customary employ- 
ment is not more than twenty hours 
in any one week, and those persons 
whose customary employment does 
not exceed five months in any calen- 
dar year. In light of these exclu- 
sions, a company employing 400 men 
could create a qualifying employees’ 
trust benefiting but 84 employees. 
Assuming that of the 400 employees 
of the given company only 200 have 
been with the company for more 
than five years, and of this number 
50 are part-time employees, working 





five months or less per year, this 
would leave only 150 eligible em- 
ployees. Subject to meeting all the 
other requirements, if 56% of these 
persons were included under the 
plan, the trust would qualify. 


Non-Discrimination 


Reference has been made to the 
cutting of corners in the creation of 
certain trust plans established prior 
to the enactment of the 1942 Rev- 
enue Act. One of the more promi- 
nent abuses of the law in this 
connection resulted from a self- 
concluded, clever interpretation of 
the language permitting the creation 
of a tax exempt trust “for the ex- 
clusive benefit of some or all of his 
employees.” Within the scope of this 
wording crept a wide diversion of 
schemes. 

The XY Corporation, with three 
orincipal stockholders and key men, 
Saw a way to set aside large sums to 
accrue to their individual benefits in 
later years in the form of deferred 
compensation. Through the corpo- 
rate entity, these men recognized that 
they were all in the higher income 
brackets and that increased compen- 
sation would mean tremendously in- 
creased taxes during the taxable year 
when received. Under the deferred 
compensation plan, on the other 
hand, even though they knew they 
would be required to report the 
sums paid as income during the 
years it was received by them, they 
also foresaw that their respective 
total incomes would be so much less 
in these years that great tax savings 
could be made. Not only that, possi- 
bly even more inducing to the crea- 
tion of this so-named employees’ 
trust was the fact that the law 
afforded an appreciable saving in 
income taxes to the corporation it- 
self. 


Not for Tax Avoidance 


But the exemption granted to em- 
ployees’ trusts under Section 165 
was not meant to provide a smart 
tax avoidance scheme for high- 
salaried, stock controlling executives. 
It was not made a part of the Code 
to serve as discriminatory class legis- 
lation. Possibly the words “‘some or 
all of the employees” were impru- 
dently chosen. Whether this be so or 

(Continued on page 40) 
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HEN General Sherman made his terse 
but very descriptive remark concerning 
war he was referring to actual fighting and 
living conditions of a comparatively simple 
bit of strife. The same classic crack stiii 
holds good in this present global brawl but 
the effects of war are certainly farther 
reaching and the results have disorganized 
many unrelated occupations. For instance: 
publishing in general and ours in particular. 
In the first place, lack of trained man- 
power has slowed up the process all along 
the line. Insurance companies have lost so 
many actuarial-minded men to the armed 
forces that they're having great difficulty 
in getting out the information we need to 
compose our analyses. Our statistical de- 
partment, after receiving the data, are also 
slowed up by the same occupational casu- 
alty. 


CONSERVATION AND... 


Finally, all the calculations, computation, 
compilation and comments on a_ certain 
publication are completed. Then what do 
we find? Every printer and binder is either 
working practically single-handed or with a 
mob of green help who think a “pica” is 
just Brooklyneze for a four-flusher. On top 
of that, war emergencies have eliminated 
the special paper we use and Government 
paper conservation orders have reduced 
production ten per cent. 

Well, say you, that's about all that could 
happen! Pardon us, but no! Several of the 
Best representatives, who usually travel from 
coast to coast and border to border show- 
ing and selling Best's Publications, are in 
the services; the draft boards of several 
others are beckoning and the remainder— 
sans tires, gasoline and cards—are labor- 
iously making their annual trek by train or 
bus wherever and whenever possible! 


... AN EXPLANATION 


Mind you, we're not complaining. Things 
may get much worse or present conditions 
may exist for several more years but some- 
how we'll continue to get out the Best 
Publications you need and will maintain the 
same high standard of accuracy set up forty 
odd years ago. Take it rather that this is 
a mass explanation to you—our many thou- 
sands of long-time subscribers. In some 
cases, the Best Publications you ordered 
may be a week or so later than last year. 
In other instances, a Best representative 
may not have been able to call on you. In 
both cases, accept our apologies, but 
neither is intentional. The main thing now 
is to win the war. If sacrificing speed and 
a bit of Best service will help, we know we 
have your complete cooperation. Yours for 
Victory! 
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SWEDISH INSURANCE 


N THE January 22, 1943 issue 

of The Review (London) infor- 

mation is given which was com- 
piled from two Swedish insurance 
journals, Assurans and Gyallarhor- 
net. 

In commenting on general busi- 
ness conditions, the article states: 
“In the course of 1942, Sweden felt 
more and more the impact of war 
on her economic life. Although a 
neutral state, it became increasingly 
necessary to organize business on 
an officially regulated basis. Short- 
age of raw materials and fuel ad- 
versely affected industries, while 
rationing gave traders much addi- 
tional work without any compensa- 
tion. The State Price Control Office 
has become more and more power- 
ful, leading to reduced profits, labor 
has become a great problem and 
taxes are on the increase. . . . The 
money market has remained in good 
condition with the investment yield 
at about 3%%.” 


“Notwithstanding all difficulties the 
Swedish economic life appears to be 
in a sound condition but, as every- 
where in the world, there has been 
a shortage of consumer goods and 
a corresponding surplus of idle 
money which has led to a substantial 
increase in new life business. It is 
estimated that the total new business 
for 1942 will amount to kr. 450-460 
millions, against kr. 396 millions in 
1941, kr. 273 millions in 1940, kr. 
297 millions in 1939, kr. 398 millions 
in 1938, and a ten-year average 
(1932-1941) of kr. 378 millions. 
Pension insurance is flourishing, the 
number of persons insured with the 
Swedish Employees’ Pensions Fund 
having increased by 4,000 to 54,000 
and the amount of pensions by over 
kr. 6,000,000 to kr. 51,500,000. In- 
cluding single premiums, the pre- 
mium income for 1942 was _ kr. 
60,000,000, an increase of one-third 
on 1941.” The Krona is worth ap- 
proximately $.237%. 
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Sellin 


© MUCH has 

about pension trusts by the 

various educational insurance 
services that it seems undesirable to 
add further to the mass of technical 
material. There does, however, ap- 
pear to be a real need for more 
specific information about the pro- 
cedure to be used in securing this 
type of business. For this reason 
the following outline, based entirely 
upon the practices which proved to 
be successful during 1942, is fur- 
nished for your guidance. 
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Step No. | 
Your PREPARATION as an Agent 


A careful analysis of your own 
position is essential if you are to 
avoid a considerable amount of 
wasted effort later on. By this it 1s 
not meant that you should devote an 
enormous amount of time in at- 
tempting to become an “‘expert” on 
the subject. On the contrary, your 
preparation should be devoted rather 
to 

1. An earnest effort to discover 
what prospective sources of business 
you can “control” at the present 
time, 

2. An earnest effort to secure a 
“talking knowledge” of pension 
trusts. 


Real Influence 


With reference to (1) above, by 
“control” is meant the possession of 
real influence with one or more de- 
ciding officials in an organization, 
gained by virtue of having estab- 
lished yourself as a first-class insur- 
ance man. (Undoubtedly, the best 
way to secure this is by doing a 
complete and accurate Connecticut 
General programmed estates job for 
the individuals concerned. ) 

With reference to (2), by “‘talk- 
ing knowledge” is meant the ability 
to approach an employer and arouse 
sufficient interest in a pension plan 
to secure complete personnel data 
for his firm. You will find it help- 
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PENSION 


ful to discuss most, 1f not all, of the 
following points in your initial inter- 
view : 

1. The Social Security Act has 
centered the attention of both em- 
ployers and employees upon pen- 
sions. 

2. Employers are beginning to 
realize that Social Security alone is 
insufficient to provide an adequate 
retirement income in the vast ma- 
jority of cases. 

3. This is borne out by the fact 
that before the war less than one- 
third of the workers eligible for 
retirement under Social Security 
actually made application for bene- 
fits. Today the percentage is even 
smaller. 

4. Few employees understand 
what their Social Security benefits 
are, and few know that their em- 
ployer contributes the same amount 
they do to provide the benefits. Em- 
ployers are glad to have this infor- 
mation given to their employees, 
especially by one outside their .or- 
ganizations. 


Government Encouragement 


5. The federal government is ac- 
tually encouraging the adoption of 
pension plans by industry. This is 
demonstrated by the favorable tax 
treatment given to sound and reason- 
able provisions for employees. It 
is also present in the thinking of 
administration leaders in all discus- 
sions of expanded security for the 
individual. 

6. Employers who adopt sound 
and reasonable pension plans_ will 
have the tremendous advantage of 
having acted voluntarily to provide 
greater individual security as con- 
trasted with those who may be com- 
pelled to do so by law. 

7. A study of the personnel data 
of an organization cannot fail to 
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By J. DONALD HOPKINS, 
Agency Assistant, 
Connecticut General Life 


bring to light factors of considerable 
value to management, whether or 
not a plan 1s ultimately undertaken. 


Step No. 2 
Determine ELIGIBILITY BASIS for 
Participating Employees 


Many employers will make no at- 
tempt to establish an eligibility re- 
quirement when the personnel data 
are secured. While it is obviously 
wise to know the thinking of the 
management on this point, it 1s often 
advantageous to make your study of 
the data without knowing what re- 
quirement may be desired. You can 


‘then make intelligent suggestions to 


guide the employer into acceptance 
of a sound plan, whereas he might, 
without the benefit of your study, 
establish an eligibility provision 
which would be unsound from a tax 
standpoint. Obviously, you will need 
to know the basic eligibility provi- 
sions of the 1942 Revenue Act in 
order to recommend a, reasonable 
pension plan. 


Step No. 3 
SOLUTION of the Problem: Exposed 
by the PERSONNEL DATA 


Before actual construction of a 
sound plan can be undertaken, form 
B46 must be completed and approval 
of the Company's underwriting de- 
partment obtained. 

While it 1s naturally impossible 
to predict the formula which will 
best meet the objectives of the man- 
agement, the following possibilities 
are suggested for consideration: 

1. The “Money Purchase” for- 
mula. This provides tor retirement 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Selling Pension Trusts—Continued 

income benefits purcnased by a flat 
percentage of each employee's cur- 
rent income. For example, a man 
now age 35 and earning $3,000 per 
year might have 8%, or $240 allotted 
for his pension, in which event you 
would provide as much insurance to 
age 65 (this being the retirement age 
chosen in the vast majority of cases ) 
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as could be purchased with an annual 
premium of $240 for a male age 35. 
This formula is generally used when 
an employer has suggested a maxi- 
mum percentage of payroll to be 
paid for the plan, or where past 
service benefits are not an important 
consideration, as in the case of a 
company which has been doing busi- 
ness for only a short time. It is not 
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ilies . . . for the present . .. and for the 
future if anything should happen. But now so 
much has changed so quickly—the whole pat- 
tern of industry, of working, of living. 
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stresses that its representatives are able 
to offer various arrangements to provide 
needed family protection under today’s 
changed conditions. 
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OUR FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


a good formula if there are many 
employees well along in years, or if 
some employees have had many more 
years of past service than the others. 

The. “Service” formula. This 
formula provides for retirement in- 
come based upon a percentage of 
income for years of service. For ex- 
ample, a man age 35 with 10 years 
of past service, and retiring at age 
65 would have total service of 40 
years. If he earns $3,000 per year, 
or $250 per month, the formula 
might provide for 1% per month 
for each year of service, hence 40% 
of his current income would be his 
retirement income from the plan at 
age 65. His policy would be for the 
amount needed to produce this 1n- 
come of $100 per month, or in other 


words, for $10,000 of insurance to 
age 65. In such event he would 


receive Social Security benefits in 
addition, but the formula might pro- 
vide* for a certain percentage i- 
cluding Social Security, in which 
case the insurance income would be 
reduced by the amount of his Social 
Security pension. Varying percent- 
ages may be used, such as one-half 
of 1% of monthly salary for each 
year of service, or one-half of 1% 
for past service and 1% for future 
service, etc. 

This formula is likely to result in 
a reasonable Pension Trust result, 
since it gives full credit for years 
of service, obviously excellent cri- 
teria for determining the value of 
employees. 


Fixed Benefit Formula 


3. The “Fixed Benefit” formula. 
This formula provides for retire- 
ment income to be a fixed percentage 
of present income, either in addition 
to, or including Social Security, as 
noted above. For example, a man 
age 35 might obtain a pension equal 
to 40% of current monthly income, 
seitaiiins Social Security. Its weak- 
ness is its disregard of years of serv- 
ice except as they may be related to 
the current compensation of an em- 
ployee. It is useful in organizations 
where several valuable employees 
may not have had many years of 
past service. 

There seems to be no method for 
determining in advance just which 
formula to use, although it is 
strongly recommended that the 
“Service” formula be tried initially 
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in view of the fact that it is possible 
to vary it in many ways, if necessary, 
to obtain the desired result. 


Step No. 4 
PRESENTATION of the Plan as 
Developed to Date 


Your work up to this step has 
provided you with a completed work 
sheet using the formula and eligibil- 
ity requirements you have chosen. 
(Unless you are certain that your 
plan so developed is satisfactory, 
submit it to the home office for ap- 
proval or suggested improvement. ) 
This work sheet, together with a 
brief memorandum on the specifica- 
tions of the plan, should furnish the 
basis for your next interview. This 
interview should be of a fact-finding 
nature, just as your first one was. 
Your primary objectives then were 
to arouse interest and secure per- 
sonnel data. Now you are concerned 
with arousing interest in a specific 
plan rather than a general idea, as 
before. 

You will want to emphasize the 
fact that your work sheet is only a 
study of the problem, not a solution 
unless it coincides with the thinking 
of the management. In other words, 
your plan must be “tailor-made” to 
fit the organization or else you can- 
not hope for its adoption. 


Step No. 5 
Presentation of FORMAL 
PROPOSAL, if Necessary 


If your “Work Sheet” interview 
resulted in numerous revisions in 
the plan, a formal proposal may be 
needed. If so, it is suggested that 
you draw it up so that brief de- 
scriptions of the following provi- 
sions are shown: 

. Eligibility requirements 

. Retirement age 

. Retirement benefits 

. Death benefits 

. Termination of employment 
. Dissolution of plan 

. Distribution of cost 

8. Summary of cost 
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Step No. 6 
THE SALE 


It has often been said that selling 
an insurance policy really involves 
three sales: first, the prospect must 
become an applicant, second, the un- 
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OUR CREED... 


f 
e do not want your 


good per sonal pr oducer — @ such” 


. . . however, every man should be encour- 
aged to seek advancement in proportion to 
his ability. 


Our plan of development may be exactly 
what your good producer believes he should 
be entitled to; but that you have not 
provided— 


As we enter the eighth year of our agency 
plan we find we have need for a few above- 
average, experienced producers to build small 
general agency units. 


Almost all successful general agents had to 
make a “move” to secure the necessary oppor- 
tunity: 25 of our present general agents made 
just such “moves” in the past seven years. 
Possibly you should join the group. 


* 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, 


Established 1901 


NEBRASKA 


A. B. OLSON, Agency Vice-President 





derwriting department must deter- 
mine that he is a successful appli- 
cant, and third, he must accept his 
policy and its conditions by payment 
of the required premium. If this 
is true in the case of a single policy, 


don’t become discouraged when you 


learn that it must be magnified in a 
Pension Trust to the extent of the 
number of lives involved. You know 
the underwriting rules, and comple- 
tion of your applications with strict 
attention to accuracy and full in- 
formation required is essential. 


Step No. 7 
The TRUST AGREEMENT 


It is assumed that early in your 
solicitation you have discussed the 
necessity for a trust instrument and 
appointment of a trustee to admin- 
ister the pension plan. This being 
true, it is extremely important to 
know what can, and what cannot be 
done to effect this part of the sale. 
You cannot— 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Selling Pension Trusts—Continued 

1. Take responsibility yourself 
for drawing a trust, or for payment 
of any fees for its execution by 
others. 

2. Commit the Company to draw 
a trust. 

3. Commit yourself or the Com- 
pany to take the responsibility of 
stating that a trust drawn by outside 
counsel conforms to the law. 

You can— 

1. Give the firm’s own attorney 
an outline of the specifications of 
the plan. 

2. Give such attorney an outline 
of a trust agreement to be modified 
by him if he so desires to fit the case. 


Approval of Trust 


| The trust must then be approved 
vy 

(a) The Connecticut General 

(b) The Trustee 

(c) The company adopting the 

plan. 

The trustee can now sign the ap- 
plications as the applicant for the 
insurance, and of course becomes 


the legal owner of the policies sub- 
ject to the terms of the agreement. 

The final procedure is to have the 
organization appoint its pension 
committee, adopt the entire plan by 
means of a resolution on its books, 
and pay the trustee sufficient money 
to cover the required premiums so 
that it in turn may be paid to the 
insurance company. 


Summary 


This brief picture of Pension 
Trust procedure is intended to serve 
only as a guide which, it is hoped, 
may enable you to secure this type 
of business without taking you away 
from your normal activity. It cannot 
be too strongly emphasized that it is 
practically never justifiable to “‘go 
overboard” on any highly specialized 
insurance subject. Let pension busi- 
ness be a by-product of your mer- 
chandising effort. It may reward 
you well, but whether it does or not, 
you will be able to continue your 
basic activity which, you know, will 
produce results in direct proportion 
to your effort. 


SAVINGS SENSE 


HEN a prospect who has been 

committed to a life insurance 
program hesitates to use his hard- 
won savings account to make pre- 
payment, try this: 


“Mr. Prospect, let me ask you this 
question : 

“Would you like to increase your 
savings account immediately if you 
could ?” 


“T certainly would!” will be his 
answer. 


Then suggest to him that he cash 
in his present life insurance and add 
the cash value to his savings account. 
He will object immediately and when 
you ask him “Why?” he will say, 
‘Because I would be taking the pro- 
tection away from my family.” 


Obviously then, isn’t he actually 
withholding much greater protection 
from his family by hesitating to use 
his savings account to put additional 
insurance in force? 

—R. B. KNAPP, Des Moines Agency 


Copyright Mutual Benefit, N. J. 














National Gifts 


How little we have appreciated 
our great national gifts—to do and 
be and have what we please; to speak our 
minds without fear of a firing squad; worship 
God instead of a ruler; work, unafraid, 
where we please and get paid living wages; 
free men, subject only to the laws which we 
make—gifts no other people on earth enjoy. 
Now that these gifts are threatened by the 
enemy, we realize and appreciate their 
value, and, as a company and individuals, 
we are giving our all in our boys, our money, 
our labor and our protection that our national 
gifts may become the gifts of the peoples of 
the world. 

If your part in protecting these gifts lies in 
the work of the Life Underwriter, you will 
find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


"The Friendly Company" 
FRANKFORT _ _ 
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To Be Read In Bed 


We don’t have to tell you that these are 
busy days for the Life Insurance Sales- 
man. He could (and should) be on the 
go all day long. 


Your clients need you as never before. 
There is no time to sit with your feet 
on the desk and read, even such a 
valuable publication as this. Save it 
until you get home. Read it in bed. 


If you're reading this in working hours, 
put down your magazine and grab 
your hat. Some prospect may be “ripe” 
for an interview right now. 


= ere 


NSUBANCE COMPANY, Inc. 
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LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


site of the 1943 convention of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, it was decided by the 
board of trustees of that organiza- 
tion at its midyear meeting in Kansas 
City March 25-27. The convention 
will be held during the week of Sep- 
tember 12, and will be a three-day 
session devoted solely to the prob- 
lems of the association and the agent, 
the trustees’ announcement stated. 
Most of the major issues affecting 
the life underwriter were brought 
before the meeting of the associa- 
tion’s National Council on Friday, 
March 26. Among the announce- 
ments made at the meeting were 
these: 


Piste oF ine 194 PA., will be the 


Bond Awards 


} 
Members of the National Associa- 


tion have installed salary savings 
plans calling for the sale of $4,404.- 
239,346 in war bonds, it was stated 
by William H. Andrews, Jr., 
Greensboro, N. C., the organization’s 
war savings chairman. Of this total, 
$1,808,653,542 represents bonds al- 
ready purchased, the remainder 
pledges for 1943. Mr. Andrews also 
introduced Boyd Fisher of Chicago, 
representative of the Treasury De- 
partment’s War Savings Staff, Ad- 
ministrators Dan Nee of Missouri 
and Evan Griffith of Kansas, and 
Leo R. Porter, deputy administrator 
for Kansas, who discussed bond- 
selling techniques with the delegates 
and praised their efforts. Twenty- 
seven state and regional associations 
were awarded special Treasury De- 
partment citations, and four individ- 
ual citations went to Mr. Andrews, 
Past Presidents John A. Wither- 
spoon and Harry T. Wright, and 
1943 President Grant Taggart. 
Other citations were made to ten 
regional war bond chairmen: Glenn 
B. Dorr, Hartford; Clifford H. Orr, 
Philadelphia; A. Leroy Johnson, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Eber M. Spence, 
Indianapolis ; H. Martin Nunnelley, 
Birmingham; J. Hawley Wilson, 
Oklahoma City; George Huth, Chi- 
cago; Karl Kleifgen, St. Paul; John 
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J. Phillips, Portland, Ore., and H. 
Kenneth Cassidy, San Francisco. 


Manpower Problem 


The manpower situation as it 
applies to life underwriters and the 
steps being taken to determine how 
they stand in future manpower plans 
were described by Philip B. Hobbs, 
Chicago, chairman of the organiza- 
tion’s manpower committee. He de- 
scribed the meetings of the joint 
manpower committee composed of 
representatives from the National 
Association, the American Life Con- 
vention and the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, and told the 
delegates that a conference of the 
joint committee with War Man- 
power Commissioner McNutt had 
been held in Washington. He also 
described manpower analyses being 
made by the three organizations. 


Speaking Trips 


In the presidential report, Grant 
Taggart described his association 
travels in his seven months of in- 
cumbency and stated that he had 
been ‘‘on the road” for 35,000 miles, 
visiting 74 associations with a total 
membership of 14,971. 

Vice President Herbert A. 
Hedges, Kansas City, who man- 
aged the series of speaking trips 
taken by members of the board of 
trustees, told the delegates that on 
those trips 246 associations, with a 
total membership of 24,770 had been 
or would be visited. 


Legal Aspects 


In his report to the Council as 
Chairman of the committee on fed- 
eral law and legislation, John A. 
Witherspoon, Nashville, discussed 
four major points in which the asso- 
ciation will interest itself during the 
year: a deduction for life insurance 
premiums, war bond purchases and 
debt repayment to be taken at the 
time a taxpayer files his tax return, 
this proposal to be advocated if the 
proposed withholding tax bill should 


eliminate similar credits now allowed 
under the victory tax; a proposal to 
exempt from the estate tax life in- 
surance and other property ear- 
marked for the payment of such tax ; 
the limitation of social security taxes 
to social uses; credits for war bond 
purchases, debt repayment and life 
insurance premiums under any com- 
pulsory savings or spendings tax 
plans which may be proposed; the 
credit for life insurance premiums 
to apply to life insurance already 
owned and to new purchases. 


Reports 


Membership in the National Asso- 
ciation had reached a total of 18,607 
on March 24, it was announced by 
Wilbur W. Hartshorn, Hartford, 
membership chairman. This com- 
pares with 16,714 on the same date 
last year. 

The introduction of the “soldiers’ 
service bureau” as a national project 
for life underwriters associations 
was made by Sidney Wertimer, Buf- 
falo, chairman of the committee on 
life insurance information. Mr. 
Wertimer described how the bureau , 
could be set up by associations in 
army camps, and gave several ex- 
amples of bureaus that had already 
proved successful. | 

Other reports included those on 
internal aspects of state associations* 
by Clancy D. Connell, New York, 
consumer education and educational 
plans for the agent Roy Ray Rob- 
erts, Los Angeles, association fi- 
nances by Treasurer Walter E. 
Barton, New York, and resolutions 
by Lester O. Schriver, Peoria. 

A five-man nominating commit- 
tee was elected by the National 
Council as follows: Edwin A. Baker, 
John Hancock Mutual, Louisville, 
chairman; C. Vivian Anderson, 
Provident Mutual, Cincinnati; D. 
Dudley Co’houn, Shenandoah Life, 
Roanoke; Walter N. Hiller, Penn 
Mutual, Chicago, and Lester O. 
Schriver, Aetna, Peoria. The nomi- 
nating committee will bring in a 
slate of officers at the fall conven- 
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CANADIAN LIFE OFFICERS 


Annual Meeting 


HE fiftieth Annual Meeting of 

The Canadian Insurance Officers 
Association will be held in the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, on 
Thursday, May 27th next. Mr. J. 
G. Parker, President of the Associa- 
tion and General Manager and Ac- 
tuary of The Imperial Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada, will pre- 
side. 


The Annual Meetings of the Life 
Agency Officers Section and the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Section 
of the Association will be held in 
the same place beginning on Wed- 
nesday, May 26th. 

All three meetings will be of a 
“strictly business” character and will 
cover only two days instead of the 
customary three days. 









THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


In THE CITY OF NEW VORK 


A&H PROTECTION 
ON AND OFF THE JOB 


Contracts to meet the needs of today. 


USLife Special (A&$2) offers acci- 
dent and sickness coverage both on and 
off-the-job. The policy is designed to 
provide such basic benefits as death, dis- 
memberment, loss of time and medical 
attendance indemnities. Your prospects 
include men (A through G), and women 
(A through E). : 


USLife Non-Occupational (A&S§ 1) 


is available to workers in hazardous 


occupations or others who need to sup- 
plement present insurance with off-the- 
job protection. Every industrial worker 
is a prospect. The company will con- 
sider monthly salary deductions for 10 
or more employees. 


Richard Rhodebeck 7017 Fifth Ave, 
Superintendent of Agencies New York,N.Y,. 


STEADFAST FOR 93 YEARS 
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HOME OFFICE 
UNDERWRITERS 


Annual Meeting 
HE Home Office Life Under- 


writers Association is planning to 
hold its annual meeting on May 20 
and 21 in New York City. The 
Occupational Committee of the As- 
sociation will meet on May 19. Both 
sessions will be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. Among the various 
features of the program will be the 
election of officers and four new 
members of the Executive Council. 


A. L. C. 


HE North American Life Assur- 

ance Company, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, has been admitted to mem- 
bership in the American Life Con- 
vention. With the enrollment of this 
company to membership the number 
of companies affiliated with the Con- 
vention now totals 175. These mem- 
ber companies are domiciled in 38 
states, the District of Columbia and 
the Provinces of Manitoba, Ontario 
and Quebec, in Canada. 





United Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Representatives 
have something unusual to sell. 
Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 


|. Life Insurance 

2. Double Indemnity 

3. Triple Indemnity 

4. Non-cancellable 
Accident Insurance 

5. Waiver of Premium 


Territory Available for New Gen- 
eral Agencies in Pennsylvania 
and Delaware 


Write 


WILLIAM D. HALLER 
Vice President and Agency 
Manager 








CLAIMS ASSOCIATION 


Annual Meeting 


ECAUSE of the vital war claim 

problems that require considera- 
tion by the insurance companies, the 
executive committee of the Inter- 
national Claim Association has de- 
cided that the organization should 
hold its annual business meeting 
again this year, it was announced 
recently by Willard E. Hein, presi- 
dent of the association and super- 
visor of claims of the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Mass. This decision 
was reached with full recognition of 
transportation difficulties. 

The meeting has been scheduled 
for September 13-14, at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago, and 
the program, devoted entirely to 
business discussion, will follow the 
seminar pattern. The convention 
delegates will divide into groups, to 
be led in panel discussion on specific 
phases of claims work. 

“Never before have our problems 
been so numerous and time con- 
suming as this year,’ Mr. Hein said, 
in making the announcement. “Not 
only is there an increasing number 
of matters concerning war claims 
which require joint consideration by 
the companies to effect maximum 
efficiency and expedition, but the 
situation surrounding civilian claims 
has also changed under the war con- 
ditions of today. It is essential that 
these circumstances, affecting the 
final settlement of millions of claims 
each year, be dealt with in the 
promptest, most effective way. This 
requires more than individual com- 
pany consideration to meet the con- 
stantly changing conditions under 
which claims arise and settlements 
are made.”’ 





LIFE UNDERWRITER 


Life Underwriter with 16 years of successful 
field experience desires established agency 
in any Metropolitan area in United States. 
Excellent education, including legal; wide 
platform experience and thorough knowl- 
edge of marketing life insurance; has per- 
sonal endorsement from high ranking men 
in life insurance. Box 6-X, Best's Life Insur- 
ance News, 75 Fulton Street, New York, 
N. Y. 
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Aetna Life: Joseph T. McCance, since 
1928 associated with Shepard & Company 
in Hartford, Conn., has been admitted to 
partnership in that ‘general agency. 

Perry O. Moore, Assistant General 
Agent for the company in Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, has been named General Agent 
in Wheeling, W. Va. S. T. Whatley, Vice 
President, also announced that L. E. Huff- 
man, the company’s General Agent in 
Charleston, has been released from super- 
visory duties at his own request and will 
devote his time to personal production. 


x * * 


American Mutual Life: March, 1943 
saw the highest paid production in the 
company’s history, with the exception of 
March, 1937. Percentagewise the gain 
recorded over the same month in 1942 
was 36.2%. The gain for the first quarter 
of 1943 compared with the first quarter 
of 1942 was 15% 

This company’s. publication “The 
American Eagle” has been suspended for 
the duration, according to an editorial in 
the March issue. The reasons given are 
the shortage of trained personnel and the 
difficulty of replacing same, together with 
a scarcity of material. This, so far as 
we know, is the first casualty in the com- 
pany publication field. , 

x kk 


Bankers Life Company: On page 35 of 
the March issue, under the general head- 
ing “Service Information,’ we advised 
that the Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa formerly wrote a com- 
bination Single Premium Life Insurance 
and Annuity policy. The company ad- 
vises us that it has never written this 
type of business. 
=x *k * 


Berkshire Life: Edward J. Dore has been 
appointed General Agent for the com- 
pany in Detroit, Michigan. Mr. Dore 
has been in the insurance business since 
1928 and was a member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table for the years 1937, 
1939, 1940 and 1942. His new appoint- 
ment became effective May 1. 

Robert P. Gygli has been appointed 
General Agent for the company at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, succeeding Joseph Loebe, who 
is retiring after 54 years of service. His 
son, Robert Loebe, has been appointed 
Associate General Agent. 

ee 2 Ff 


Business Men's Assurance: Ray  R. 
Haffner, Actuary of the Illinois Insur- 
ance Department, became Actuary of the 
company on May Ist. 

x * * 


California-Western States Life: Lloyd 
W. Hummel, formerly General Agent 
for the Farmers & Bankers Life in Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, has been appointed Man- 
ager of the company’s Wilshire Agency, 
according to information recently received 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


from Ray P. Cox, Vice President and 
Manager of Agencies. 


x * * 


Canada Life: J. D. Milne, F A.S. has 
been appointed Mathematician for the 
company. Mr. Milne joined the Canada 
Life in 1929, 
=x *k* * 

Connecticut General: F. Hobert Havi- 
land, Vice President has advised the ap- 
pointment of R. Barry Greene as Man- 
ager of the company’s office in Newark. 
Mr. Greene has been associated with the 
home office agency since 1939. 

William C. Smerling, C.L.U., has been 
appointed Assistant Manager of the com- 
pany’s 225 Broadway, New York office. 
He will be associated with R. E. Larkin, 
Manager. Mr. Smerling has been in the 
insurance business in various capacities 
since 1919. 

The Baltimore Agency, John V. Bre- 
isky, Manager; the 225 Broadway (New 
York City) Agency, Russell E. Larkin, 
Manager and the Home Office Agency, 
Frank O. H. Williams, Manager, were 
chosen to receive certificates of achieve- 
ment for outstanding performance dur- 
ing 1942. 

x * * 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): At the monthly 
meeting of the Board of Directors held 
in April, Douglas S. Freeman of Rich- 
mond, Virginia and Eugene P. Locke of 
Dallas, Texas were elected directors. 


kk 
Federal Life & Casualty: Frank V. 


Cliff, Vice President, was promoted to the 
position of Executive Vice President at 
the annual meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors. At the same time Agency Di- 
rector Fred Grainger was elected Vice 
President. 

x *k 
Fidelity Mutual Life: James H. Bren- 
nan, General Agent for the company in 
Chicago and also President of the Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters, 
was recently informed by his home office 
that his Agency led the entire company 
in new paid business. Mr. Brennan is 
personally the company’s second largest 
producer. 

x* * *& 


Great-West Life: Information from H. 
IV. Manning, Vice President and Man- 
aging Director, indicates several changes 
in the executive branch of the company. 
H. A. H. Baker has assumed wider ex- 
ecutive responsibility in addition to head- 
ing the company’s agency organization 
in Canada and the United States. C. F. 
Dunfee was appointed Superintendent of 
Canadian Agencies; D. FE. Kilgour was 
appointed Secretary; George Aitken was 
made Comptroller; and F. G. Whitbread 
promoted from Assistant to Associate 
Actuary. 









Home Life, New York, N.Y. William 


H. Barber has resigned as Manager for 
the Connecticut General in Newark to 
become associated with John H. Evans 
as Manager of the Sales Planning Di- 
vision of the company in its Home Office. 

Joseph FE. Boettner, C.L.U. has been 
appointed Acting Agency Manager of the 


company’s Lockwood Agency in Phila- 
delphia. Joseph Ek. Lockwood, the Gen- 
eral Agent, is now a Lieutenant Com- 


mander in the U. S. Navy and is on 
leave of absence. While handling the 
agency affairs for Lieutenant Commander 
Lockwood, Mr. Boettner will build a unit 
of his own in anticipation of the addition 
of a third agency office for the company 
in the Philadelphia territory. 

. H. Coles, of the company’s Pitts- 
burgh Agency, has been appointed Field 
Assistant in the home office agency. Mr. 
Coles will be associated with John H. 
kvans, Manager of the Home Office Sales 
Planning Division in New York City. 
Mr. Coles has been in the business since 
1939. 

x * * 


Life Insurance Co. of Virginia: George 
W. Wray has been named General Agent 
for the Ordinary Department of the com- 
pany in Norfolk, Virginia. 

x * * 


Massachusetts Mutual: Norman CC. 
Ford has been promoted to the position 
of Assistant Manager of the company’s 
Actuarial Department, according to in- 
formation received from Bertrand J. 
Perry, President. Mr. Ford has been as- 
sociated with the company since 1927. 
x *k * 


Mutual Life: 7. \fcCall Hughes, formerly 
an officer of the Me ae Commercial 
Bank & Trust Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
sourt, has been se iy ‘Assistant to 
Executive Vice President Alexander FE. 


Patterson. 

Laurance IV. McDougall, C.L.U. and 
for the past two years Supervisor of 
the company’s Los Angeles office, has 
been appointed Manager at Columbus, 
Ohio, succeeding William H. Brown, 
retiring after 30 years of service. 

The Red Cross “A,” “R” and “C” 
citation for contributions has been pre- 
sented to the company. The amount so 
contributed by the executives and em- 
ployees totaled $50,000. 

James A. Howe has been appointed As- 
sociate Industrial Specialist in the Fi- 
nancial Department. Mr. Howe has had 
several years of experience in various 
capacities prior to joining the Mutual 
Life. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


National Life (Vt.): Vice President Ed- 
ward D. Field has announced the 
appointment of Howard C. Shaw as Gen- 
eral Agent for the company in Spring- 
field, Mass. Mr. Shaw entered the life 
insurance business in 1919 and succeeds 
Ralph E. Clark, who has entered service 
in the American Red Cross. 


During the month of March, 1943 the 
increase in paid-for business was 7.01% 
while the gain in force for the month was 
$1,838,800. 

x *k* * 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Howard J. 
Brace, Secretary of the company since 
1935, was elected Vice President and Sec- 
retary at the March meeting of the Board 
of Directors, according to information 
received from L. M. Giannini, President. 
At the same meeting, Horace W. Brower, 
Manager of Mortgage Loan Investments, 
was also elected Vice President. Mr. 
Brace’s service began in 1925, while Mr. 
Brower’s dates back to 1933. 


x * * 


Pacific Mutual Life: Athell McBean 
and Howard S. Dudley were recently 
elected to the Board of Directors of the 
company, according to information from 
Asa V. Call, President. Mr. McBean is 
connected with many business enter- 
prises on the Pacific Coast, while Mr. 
Dudley is Vice President- Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Pacific Mutual. 


Several changes have been made in 
various departments of the company due 
to the shortage of trained personnel. In 
most of the changes additional duties 
are being assumed by those who formerly 
did the specific type work involved. 


Prudential: Two new directors were 
elected on March 30 by the Board of 
Directors. They are Dr. Edward W. 


Sprague, a surgeon, and Arthur W. Page, 
Vice President of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. 


x * * 


Reliance Life: Norman L. Klages has 
been appointed Advertising Manager suc- 
ceeding R. C. Braun, who recently re- 
signed and moved to California. Mr. 
Klages has been Assistant Advertising 
Manager for 17 of the 22 years he has 
been associated with the company. 


x * * 


State Mutual Life:/William H. Cunning- 
ham, Statistican and a member of the 
home office staff for 46 years, retired on 
March 31. He is now 70 years of age 
and is eligible for the pension provided 
by the company. It will be recalled that 
Mr. Cunningham was the author of the 
article “Taxation of Insurance Compa- 
nies” which appeared in the March Life 


News. 
x * * 


The Travelers: Edwin K. Barrows, As- 
sistant Auditor in the Home Office, ob- 
served his 60th anniversary with the com- 
pany on April 2 last. His is the longest 
service of any Home Office employee. 
Mr. Barrows’ father was one of the 
company’s original six employees and 
was in charge of advertising. It was he 
who coined the phrase, “Moral: Insure 
in The Travelers.” 

James T. Metz has been appointed 
Assistant Manager at the company’s 55 
John Street branch, New York City, for 
the Life, Accident and Group Depart- 
ments; Milton E. Sullivan has been named 
Manager for the same departments in the 
company’s Rockefeller Center Office. 


C. W. Morgan, Assistant Cashier for 
the company in the Atlanta, Georgia 
branch office, has been appointed Acting 
Cashier. Garnett S. Dye, Assistant Man- 
ager for the Life, Accident and Group 
Departments in the company’s Williams- 
port, Pa. office has been appointed Assist- 
ant Manager in Wheeling, W. Va. 
Charles T. Janney, Group Assistant in 
San Francisco branch office, has been 
appointed Assistant District Group Su- 
pervisor for both the San Francisco and 
Oakland branch offices. 


x * * 


Union Central Life: At a meeting of the 
Board of Directors held on March 26th, 
Roger W. Clark was elected Assistant 
Secretary, and Allan B. McCombs was 
elected Assistant Actuary. Mr. Clark has 
been with the company since 1931, while 
Mr. McCombs joined the company in 


1937. 
x & & 


United States Life: Mansfield Freeman, 
President, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Daniel J. Brady as Assistant 
Secretary. He was formerly Assistant 
Manager of the Accident and Health De- 
partment. 

P. L. Klyne, C.L.U. has been made 
Manager of the Independence Agency of 
the company for the duration. Mr. Klyne, 
a veteran of 15 years’ service in the in- 
surance business, is taking the place of 
Sol Karnett who entered the armed forces 
on April 3rd 

The A.R.C. citation from the American 
Red Cross has been presented to this 
company. The letter “A” indicates that 
the company has made a subscription to 
the War Fund; “R” that 90% or more 
of the executives and department heads 
contributed; and “C” that 90% or more 
of the employees also subscribed to the 
Current Red Cross Drive. 





FINANCIAL 


(Unless otherwise stated, bonds in good standing 
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are carried on the amortized basis, bonds in ‘a or not adequately secured at approximate market values 


SUPPLEMENTAL TABLE 


stocks at ‘‘Association” Values 


(000 OMITTED) 


1942 STATEMENTS 


Ord. Ord. 
Death Net Invest. Ins. Ins. 


Admitted Net Surp. & New Renewal Total Total Paid Ind. Ins. Ind Ins. 

ssets Reserve Capital Spec. Fds. Prems. Prems. Income Disbs. P’holders Claims Income Written In Force Written In Force 

nore Bureau (Ohio) 5,185 3,905 200 636 407 1,270 1,926 1,156 488 371 142 19,692 66 137 siieniaeiekdl <  jmeaahadess 
George Washington (w. Va.).... 5,153 4,408 250 175 104 435 R62 695 395 172 228 2. ee” gerne 
Great Amer. (Texas 722 304 275 68 275 345 727 571 65 51 17 2,429 4'639 14,206 17,448 
Great Lakes Ne at 1,234 FC eas 56 6 131 1 128 73 62 39 1 TT § ‘Sineintees. nbdiiindiaie 
Manhattan (N. 26,326 22,562 100 696 1,038 2.514 5,061 3,835 1,982 982 i EIGER er eset 
Nat'l Aid Life (Oia. eee 1,472 1,144 100 168 82 761 912 713 335 302 42 8,98 Reet 
New World (Wash.) 12,886 10,292 1,135 b135 177 1,136 2,031 1,503 703 284 460 6,089 RS eae 
Palmetto State (S. C.).........0000. 1,055 812 148 64 7 i837 9ng 742 203 98 41 252 1,257 12,304 19,163 
Republic Life (Okla.) 1,575 1,084 100 314 112 419 598 354 126 82 48 6.555 SED.” icine intial 
Service Life (Neb.) 7,224 5,060 200 59 7 559 1,617 809 442 140 201 Cl vx 
Southern Aid Soc. (Va.)................ 1,202 603 150 394 9 575 648 524 172 eae 194 432 3,506 6,689 
Southern Life (Ga.) 574 361 100 b98s 56 i4 pony 257 31 25 17 2,479 TD ities 86 gia 
Supreme Liberty (Ill. ).................... 3,279 2,660 100 418 73 11,42 1,304 392 306 126 4,02: 12,995 74,676 56,926 
United Ins. (Ill.) h1,659 613 225 310 259 209 ha. 038 h2,400 r96 R4 26 106 1,178 11,666 14,963 
United Services Life Ins. Co. 1,°44 720 100 299 2°1 42 230 137 136 18 511 i: ‘bebidas . amend 
Victory Mutual (TIIl.) 1,253 156 53 , 234 218 72 31 41 2,217 i «as 1 
Western & Southern (Ohio)........ 221.088 183,490 20,000 9,817 1,535 134,678 465, éo3 28,075 13,114 16,741 7,280 62,833 436,495 112,082 737,183 


b. Stocks at actual market values; h. Includes health and accident department; 
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PINK MAKES FIRST REPORT 


HE first annual report of Louis 

H. Pink, former insurance su- 
perintendent of New York State, as 
president of Associated Hospital 
Service of New York, was made to 
the Plan’s annual meeting in April. 

Mr. Pink reported that the in- 
creased use of hospital services in 
1942 was principally due to a rise 
in birth rate. In 1942, 26,000 babies 
were born under the Plan, compared 
with 22,000 in 1941. The draft also 
had its effect on hospitalization, 
many men being hospitalized for the 
correction of a physical disorder be- 
fore induction. 

The Associated Hospital Service 
paid 118,000 claims for hospital 
treatment in 1942 as compared with 
112,000 in 1941. There was a con- 
tinued rise in cases in the first few 
months of 1943, with a noticeable 
increase 1n pneumonia and respira- 
tory diseases. 


CONFERENCE JUNE 
MEETING 


LANS are going forward rapidly 

for the annual meeting of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference which will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, on 
Thursday and Friday, June 3 and 4. 

June 3 will be devoted to an open 
meeting in the morning with several 
prominent speakers on the docket. 
The afternoon has been dedicated to 
round table discussions of problems 
of timely interest, with no set papers 
or speakers. The Agency Manage- 
ment and Home Office Management 
Committees of the Conference will 
conduct the Friday morning session 
with C. W. McNeill, Union Mutual 
Life and M. W. Hobart, Ministers 
Life and Casualty in charge. Friday 
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afternoon will be devoted to a closed 
executive meeting at which com- 
mittee reports will be given, officers 
elected and other matters pertaining 
to the business of the Conference 
discussed. 


FAMILY CONTRACTS 
APPROVED 


Governor Dewey of New York 
has signed the Wright bill which will 
permit the issuance of blanket “fam- 
ily’ contracts 
medical and surgical expense. ‘This 
measure improves the facilities of 
New York companies writing acci- 
dent and health insurance, which 
have felt the lack of such powers to 
be a competitive handicap. Many 
other states have long approved 
‘“head-of-the-family” blanket forms ; 
they have also been in general use 
by hospital service plans. 


MEETING THE MORAL 
HAZARD 


EW limits of monthly benefits 

have been set by the North 
American Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, at 80% of basic 
monthly wages, exclusive of over- 
time, for hourly wage workers, and, 
for salaried workers, at 80% up to 
$150, 6624% over $150 to $300, and 
50% for larger salaries. 

The new moral hazard is empha- 
sized by the company in a memo- 
randum to its fieldmen, which states : 

“Today’s inflated incomes in many 
industries invite a new moral hazard 
that deserves the careful considera- 
tion of every fieldman. 

“This hazard is a form of over- 
insurance. The risk may be earning 
a large weekly or monthly salary, 
which, in normal times, could be 
legitimately covered up to 80% of 
earnings. But these are not normal 
times. We are thinking of the man 
or woman formerly living on a 





for hospitalization, . 


modest income, thrown = suddenly 
into the higher-income group be- 
cause of the inflated salaries brought 
on by the war-etfort. Today that 
man is earning $100 a week, where 
formerly he earned $100 a month. 

“It is our job, as fieldmen, to 
soundly underwrite each risk; it 1s 
our job, as Americans, to discourage 
the absenteeism that 1s so_ badly 
hampering the war effort. Let’s not 
make it profitable for a man who 
should be back at a producing job 
after a disability to deprive industry 
of his services.” 


NEW ACCIDENT POLICY 


NEW accident policy offering 
unusual coverage clauses has 
been issued by the Indemnity [nsur- 
ance Company of North America. 
Chiet among the changes 1s a pro- 
vision for double weekly indemnity 
if the policyholder is injured away 
from home and the injury prevents 
removal to his home. Hospitaliza- 
tion and nurse indemnity provisions 
are illustrated in the following ex- 
ample: For men, class A, between 
the ages of 18 and 59, a yearly pre 
mium of $15.80 provides $1,000 for 
death ; $25 a week for lost income; 
$5 a day (140 days) +or hospital 
room, $5 a day (140 days) for 
trained nurse, $25 for X-rays, oper- 
ating room, etc.; $5 to $100 for 
operations, a total of $1,580 in medi- 
cal features available. 


MEDICAL CARE PROBLEMS 


OUIS H. PINK, president of 

Associated Hospital Service of 
New York, has issued a statement 
in support of a recent proposal by 
Mayor LaGuardia to make medical 
insurance available to the people of 
New York. 

‘Mayor LaGuardia’s advocacy of 
a medical care program to make 
health services more readily avail- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A. & H. Developments—Continued 
able for people of moderate incomes 
is timely and helpful,” Mr. Pink 
said. *“The development of a medi- 
cal care plan which will work is one 
of the most difficult of problems, but 
one which should be solved. There 
are a number of medical plans 
throughout the country. Some of 
them are said to be successful, but 
no pattern which can be applied gen- 
erally has as yet been achieved. 

“Hospitalization through prepay- 
ment plans such as Associated Hos- 
pital Service has been successful in 
this country. At present, there are 
seventy-seven ‘Blue Cross’ organiza- 
tions of this nature — scattered 
through the United States and more 
than eleven million people are en- 
titled to hospital service under them. 
In a few communities, nearly half 
the population has joined. People 
realize they may have to go to the 
hospital and that it will cost them 
a lot of money. They want protec- 
tion and are willing to pay a reason- 
able sum for it in advance. They 
have not yet taken the same attitude 
toward medica! care, which is 
equally important. 

“With very few exceptions, medi- 
cal care plans have failed to secure 
any large following. When I was 
Superintendent of Insurance, we 
licensed nine medical plans in this 
state, knowing they could not all 
succeed, but hoping that some of 
them would be successful and point 
the way to effective action. 

“Tt is not enough to do something 
for people of moderate income. The 
program should, if possible, reach 
the lower income groups also, 
though this will mean more inten- 
sive cooperation from the medical 
profession. The City itself is vitally 
interested, because of the large 
amount of medical and hospital care 
which it has to provide for people on 
relief. Some practical means should 
be found under which the medical 
profession, the existing plans and 
the City authorities can work to- 
gether for a satisfactory and com- 
prehensive solution of the problem 
of medical care.” 

Nonprofit medical service plans 
of the United States and Canada 
have recently formed the “Medical 
Service Plans Council’ which will 
act as a liaison and clearing house of 
statistical information and_ public 
education methods. 


WAR DEATHS 


I_LITARY deaths in the pres- 
ent war, up to the end of 
1942, were still less than in 
the comparable period of World 
War I, according to the statisticians 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. However, in 1942 and 
in the first few weeks of this year 
the deaths have been running ahead 
of 1917 and early 1918, the corre- 
sponding years of the first World 
War. From the beginning of the 
present war to the end of 1942, 
deaths in the armed forces of all 
the belligerent nations probably 
reached 3,500,000, and they may 
have exceeded 4,000,000. In the 
first World War, the statisticians 
estimate that about 6,250,000 men 
had been killed between July 1914 
and the end of 1917. In 1942, how- 
ever, military death losses, which are 
estimated at about 2,000,000 were at 
least 50 per cent higher than the 
corresponding total of 1,250,000 for 
1917. 





Comparisons 


A fairer comparison of the mili- 
tary deaths in the two wars, the 
statisticians say, takes into account 
the differing length of time each of 
the belligerent countries has tought 
in the two wars. Thus, up to the 
end of 1917 in the last war, France, 
Russia and Turkey, whose losses 
were heavy, had been fighting more 
than three full years, whereas to the 
end of 1942 in the present war, 
Russia was engaged only 18 months, 
France had been knocked out in 
less than one year and Turkey has 
been neutral throughout. 

When suitable allowance is made 
in the first World War total of 
6.250.000 for such differences in 
the duration of actual fighting by 
each belligerent in the two wars, the 
comparable figure for the period 
1914-1917 is about 4,000,000. On 
this basis, the death losses in the 
armed forces up to the end of last 
year were within a small margin of 
those suffered in the comparable 
period of the last war. The recent 
scale of operations in Russia and 
North Africa, and the prospect of 
increased activity on other fronts in 
1943 is likely soon to wipe out this 
margin. The tempo of battle losses 
thus far in 1943 has been about the 
same as in 1942. 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Violation of Law as Exception to 
Coverage in Double: Indemnity 


HE insured, Dennis A. O’ Neill, 

had three life insurance policies 
in the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. On the first was a rider 
agreeing to pay to the beneficiaries, 
in addition to the amount payable, 
according to the terms of said pol- 
icy, the sum of $20,000.00 upon re- 
ceipt of due proof of death of the 
insured, as the result, directly and 
independently of all other causes, 
of bodily injuries sustained through 
external, violent and_ accidental 
means provided (among other 
things) that death shall not have 
resulted from participating in aero- 
nautics, nor as the result of violation 
of law by the insured. A similar 
exception in the second and third 
policies exempted bodily injuries 
sustained while or as a result of 
participating in or attempting to 
commit an assault or felony, ete. 
There was conflicting testimony as 
to how the insured met his death but 
the jury apparently concluded that 
he had engaged in a quarrel with his 
wife while intoxicated and started 
upstairs to put her father out of the 
house. The father met him at the 
head of the stairs and apparently 
acting in self protection slashed his 
carotid artery, resulting in his death. 

The Insurance Company paid the 
face of the policies but denied lia- 
bility for the additional accidental 
death benefits amounting to $50,- 
000.00. 

Query: Did the conduct of the 
insured come within the stated ex- 
ception in his insurance policy ? 

The court held: “We cannot agree 
that the evidence does not show the 
insured to have been the aggressor 
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on the morning in question. It was 
his acts which caused his father-in- 
law to believe that ‘a kidnapping or 
robbery’ was taking place down- 
stairs and to pick up his razor and 
open it, ‘thinking there was some- 
thing radically wrong.’ Nor can we 
agree that in order to adjudicate the 
insured as a violator of law within 
the meaning of the policies, he had 
to be so aggressively lawless as to 
make him ‘reasonably foresee that 
as a result of his own actions it was 
likely he would be killed.’ If he had 
foreseen the tragic consequences of 
his acts, it is reasonable to believe 
he would have desisted from them. 
No one contends that the insured 
intended to invite his own destruc- 
tion. Persons who drive automo- 
biles at a lawless and excessive rate 
of speed usually do not intend to 
kill themselves, but nevertheless if 
their death does result from such 
an action, it cannot be contended 
that they were not engaged in a 
lawless act. “To avoid liability (in 








a case like this) it must be estab- 
lished that the violation of law was 
the cause of, or had some causative 
connection with the accident.’ Couch 
EKneyclopedia of Ins. Law, Vol. 6, 
p. 4512, sec. 1736. Wells v. New 
England M. L. Ins. Co. 191 Pa. 
207, 43 A. 126, 53 LRA 327, 7] 
Am. St. Rep. 763, Travelers’ Ins. 
Co. v. Seaver, 19 Wall, 531, 22 L. 
Ed. 155. In the instant case ‘the 
causative connection’ of the = 1n- 
sured’s unlawful conduct ‘with the 
accident’ was a legitimate inference 
for the jury to draw.” The trial 
court judgment in favor of the in- 
surance company was affirmed. 
ELEANOR F. O'NEILL, et al. v. 
METROPOLITAN LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court, June 29, 
1942, 26 Atlantic (2d) 89S. 


Effect of Modification of Group Life 
Policy Without Notice to Individual 
Insureds Thereunder. 


Hie group: policy, whereby the 
Kquitable Life Assurance Society 
to insure such of the 
[lomestead Steel 


contracted 
members of the 


Works Employees’ Insurance and 
Safety Association as elected or 
should thereafter elect to become 


insured thereunder, was originally 
issued to the Association on June 
30, 1926. By its terms it insured 
members who so elected (1) against 
loss of life which should occur while 
insured under the group policy, and 
(2), in lieu of the death benefit, 
against total and permanent disa- 
bility which should commence while 
thus ‘insured and prior to attaining 
age 60, the amount ot insurance in 
force on the date of the commence- 
(Continued on the next page} 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 

ment of such disability to be paid 
to the insured in equal monthly in- 
stallments according to a _ certain 
table. George Poch having made 
application for insurance under the 
group policy, an individual certifi- 
cate was issued to him, bearing the 
same date as the master policy, 1n- 
suring him in the amount of $3,000. 
This certificate recited that it was 
furnished in accordance with the 
terms of the group policy “which 
together with the Association’s ap- 
plication therefor constitutes the en- 
tire contract between the parties” 
and contained certain provisions of 
the master policy as to terms and 
conditions under which benefits 
would be paid, including the pro- 
visions relating to total and perma- 
nent disability. While the premiums 
were collected by the Association 
through wage deduction authoriza- 
tion slip and paid by the Associa- 
tion to the Insurance Company, no 
part of the premium was paid by 
the employer. (In this respect it 
differs from the ordinary group in- 
surance policy. ) 

The policy was originally issued 
for the term of one year but con- 
tained a provision for automatic re- 
newal by the company upon each 
anniversary date, and, in accordance 
with such annual renewal provision 
was renewed on June 30, 1932 in 
the form originally issued, for the 
further period of one year. 

On or about January 18, 1933, 
while still a member of the Asso- 
ciation and an employee of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, the in- 
sured became and was totally and 
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permanently disabled by reason of 
cirrhosis of the liver. His dues were 
paid in full until February 28, 1933, 
but none were paid thereafter, in 
consequence of which the Associa- 
tion, on July 13, 1933, terminated 
his membership for nonpayment of 
dues and notified the Company that 
he was no longer a member of the 
Association or entitled to participate 
in the insurance under the terms of 
the group policy. 

Poch died October 1, 1933 and 
suit was instituted by the beneficiary 
to recover the full amount of dis- 
ability benefits provided for by the 
“total and permanent disability” 
provision contained in the master 
policy as originally issued and re- 
newed on June 30, 1932, and in the 
individual certificate issued there- 
under, no payments having been 
made to the insured during his life- 
time. 

In the interim between June 30, 
1932, the date of renewal of the 
original policy for another year, and 
January 18, 1933, the date of Poch’s 
disability, the Company, in accord- 
ance with a recommendation by its 
Board of Directors, attached a rider 
to the master policy which pur- 
ported to cancel the “total and per- 
manent disability” provision as of 
September 1, 1932. Notice of the 
cancellation of this provision for 
disability benefits was posted on a 
bulletin board at the Association’s 
office and there was no evidence 
that the insured, Poch, ever saw 
this notice or that any written 
notice or new certificate was de- 
livered to him or that any demand 
had ever been made upon him to 
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surrender the original certificate 
held by him under the terms of the 
original policy. 

Neither the master policy nor the 
certificate issued to the insured em- 
ployee reserved to the Company or 
the Association any right to cancel 
or eliminate any of the effective 
provisions of the insurance contract 
during the policy year, and it ap- 
pears that the amount of premiums 
paid by the insured to the Associa- 
tion and by it transmitted to the 
Company, from the renewal date of 
the policy to and including the pre- 
mium for February, 1933, was the 
same as would have been payable by 
him under the terms of the original 
policy. The cancellation agreement 
provided for no adjustment of the 
premium rates by reason of the 
elimination of the disability clause. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania not only held that the original 
policy was in force as to this in- 
dividual policyholder, but that under 
the circumstances, proofs of loss 
were waived by the insurance com- 
pany since it denied all liability 
under the policy and had declared 
it forfeited months before the death 
of the insured. It was precisely as 
if they had denied ever having 
issued one. “How then could they 
call upon the representatives of the 
insured, to furnish proofs of death 
‘under the policy’ ?” 

Judgment of the trial court for 
the insurance company was reversed 
and the case remanded for a new 
trial POCH vs. EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSUR. SOC. 343 Pennsyl- 
vania, 119, 22 A (2d) 590, 142 
ALR 1279. 
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A. P. ANNUITIES 


Will you please advise me what 
companies now issue Annual Pre- 
mium Retirement Annuities provid- 
ing for cash and loan values at the 
end of the first year and with the 
provision that the annuitant may 
select any age between 50-70 for the 
income to begin? 


According to the latest and most 
reliable information we have been 
able to compile on the above, the 
following companies issue such a 
policy : Bankers National, Berkshire, 


Connecticut General, Connecticut 
Mutual, Equitable Life (Iowa), 
Fidelity Mutual, Franklin Life, 


Jefferson Standard, John Hancock, 
Life of Virginia, Manhattan Life, 
Manufacturers, Mutual Life 


(N. Y.), New England Mutual and 


Penn Mutual. 


x * * 


BURIAL SOCIETY CHANGE 


Please send information on the 
Pure Protection Insurance Assoct- 
ation, Chicago, Ill. An tnquirer 
writes that when his policy was ts- 
sued he was told that there would 
never be an increase in amount of 
yearly premiums and now he has 
received notice that additional as- 
sessments will be collected from 
time to time. 


The Pure Protection Insurance 
Association and the Peerless Insur- 
ance Association (both burial con- 
cerns operated by the same manage- 
ment) are presently reorganizing to 
come within the scope of the assess- 
ment provisions of the Illinois In- 
surance Code, and perhaps this is 
what your inquirer has reference 
to when he mentions assessment 
provisions in the policy. As a burial 
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concern this certificate did not have 
such assessment features, but under 
reorganization and compliance with 
the assessment provisions of the 
Insurance Code such provisions will 
be included. If the certificate hold- 
ers do not agree to the proposed re- 
organization they must register said 


disagreement with the management - 


in accordance with the announce- 
ment sent out by the Associations 
a short time ago. 


x * * 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 


Can you provide information con- 
cerning the insurance plan of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Columbia, Missouri? 


The insurance granted under this 
plan is written under a master policy 
by the North American Life In- 
surance Company of Chicago, and 
is on a regular Group basis. The 
Association collects premiums, fur- 
nishes details concerning death 
claims and transmits checks to bene- 
ficiaries. Insurance is available in 


units of $1,000 up to $5,000 at fol- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Our Full Service subscribers are en- 
titled, under their contract, to request 
special information on any life insurance 
subject at any time. Their inquiries are 
received through all channels of commu- 
nication and immediate responses are 
made thereto. Some of these questions 
are presented here, together with the 
editor's answers. All entries are neces- 
sarily abbreviated and in some cases 
identities are eliminated for reasons 
which are obvious. Although we cannot 
undertake to answer questions of this na- 
ture frem our "News Readers" (our cor- 
respondence is very heavy and many 
hundreds of “Service’ inquiries are re- 
ceived) we hepe they will find some in- 
terest in this feature. 














lowing sample rates, plus $1.00 in 
each case to cover annual service 
fee: Age 35, $6.26; age 45, $9.52; 
age 55, $19.37; and age 65, $43.33. 
No medical examination is required 
if policyholder is under age 45 and 
the insurance is for not more than 
$3,000. The plan provides straight 
Life insurance, there being no pay- 
ment for sickness or disability, and 
the usual conversion privileges are 


included. 
xk * 


Civil Service Employees 


' 

Do you know of any company 1s- 
suing a spectal policy for civil serv- 
ice employees of the Government? 


There are several arrangements 
covering life insurance for Govern- 
mental employees. The Federal 
Postal Employees Association, Den- 
ver, Colorado, apparently was the 
first organization of this type in the 
field. This is not an insurance com- 
pany at all but merely a non-profit 
concern which endeavors to obtain 
insurance for its members at low 
cost. The arrangement here 1s clear 
enough—the life insurance feature 
in the Certificates of the Federal 
Postal Employees is arranged for 
on a Group Life basis in the General 
American Life Insurance Company, 
and the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany covers the Accident and Health 
benefits, also on a Group plan. The 
Shenandoah Life Insurance Com- 
pany has several Group contracts 
outstanding with different depart- 
ments of the Federal Government. 
One of these organizations is the 
United States Department of Labor 
Beneficial Association, Department 
of Labor Building, Washington, 
D. C. It is the writer’s impression 
that they have several similar groups, 
one of these covering employees of 
the Department of Agriculture. 
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Democracy Today—Continued 

law had been passed during the war 
and, therefore, the war power set 
aside this long-established restriction 
on indefinite legislation, the Court 
dismissed it with a wave of the hand 
by saying that neither war nor any 
other emergency would set aside the 
age-old limitation that the law must 
he definite and certain when it leaves 
the legislative halls. 


Illustrations of Such Laws 


We have lots of similar illustra- 
tions. In our own business the New 
York Legislature under misguided 
leadership enacted in 1933 a law giv- 


ing the Superintendent of Insurance 
power to set aside life insurance 
laws regulating the relationship of 
the insurer to the insured. The 
Court of Appeals promptly said it 
was unconstitutional and_ invalid. 
Again in the AAA case as late as 
1936, the Supreme Court said, with 
extraordinarily picturesque lan- 
guage, by Judge Cardozo, that the 
law, when it comes from the legis- 
lative body, must be so definite, so 
canalized that the Court can keep it 
within the banks of the canal. It 
must not be allowed to slop over in 
uncertainty and indefiniteness so 
that it might be applied one way 
here and another way there. 


Design for Victory 


Field representatives of the Equitable Life of lowa are weaving a 
Design for Victory which is typically American 


More than fifteen per cent of those comprising the Equitable of 
lowa’s field force are now in the armed services. Their contributions 
to the cause of Freedom are self-evident 


A full one hundred per cent of all Equitable of Iowa field repre- 
sentatives who are continuing to serve as Life Underwriters are also 
doing their part, by extending the benefits and services of Life Insur- 
ance more effectively and aggressively than ever before. Let us not 
minimize the importance of their contributions. Theirs is a very real 
responsibility in helping to preserve, through Life Insurance, the eco- 
nomic well-being of the home front. 


Additionally, Equiowans on the home front are selling War Bonds 
and Stamps; they are serving-on draft boards, as air raid wardens, 
auxiliary police, and in many other avenues of the war effort . . . and 
they are investing generously of their earnings in War Bonds. 


That is the American way of waging all-out war - » - an orderly, 
voluntary, democratic Design for Victory which Hitler can neither 


understand, nor stop. 


Eovrranie LIFE OF IWWA 
Founded 1867 


HOME OFFICE 
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DES MOINES 


I am not talking constitutional 
law. I am rather presenting to you 
facts in the history of freedom. Do 
you like those facts and do you want 
them to continue? Are you willing 
to throw away all that we have 
gained in preservation of the se- 
curity which liberty means by con- 
fining the law which governs us to 
that which our _ representatives 
make? We, the people, will decide 
that issue unless we forget and let 
experts and bureaucrats do it for us. 


History 


It is not a new issue. It was back 
in Richard II’s reign in England 
that the then growing power of the 
House of Commons—the represent- 
ative of the people—was threatened. 
That threat came from a king who 
claimed absolute law-making pow- 
ers; a king who said, “The law is 
in my mouth.” Richard had reduced 
the old Council of earlier years, the 
Council which had been strengthened 
in the interest of liberty after Magna 
Carta, and had converted that Coun- 
cil into a kitchen cabinet of his 
favorites. He claimed the right to 
make the law and he gradually de- 
veloped what his successor, Henry, 
Duke of Hereford, who had been 
one of his favorites, further devel- 
oped, a practice of changing the 
content of the statutes as they came 
from the Commons to suit his own 
purposes. 

That practice so provoked the 
representatives of the people in Par- 
liament that they took time to make 
and send to the King a declaration 
of profound importance not only to 
them but to us. 

“Our sovereign Lord, your hum- 
ble and true servants that have come 
for the Commons of your land peti- 
tion you as it has ever been their 
liberty and freedom that there 
should be no Statute or Law made 
unless they give their consent 
thereto ; that from this time forward 
when the Commons in Parliament 
petition either by word of mouth or 
by written petition for changes in 
the Law, the law which is made as a 
result of such petition which neither 
by addicion nor diminucion by no 
manner of term or terms which 
should in any way change the sen- 
tence or the intent of the Commons’ 
petition unless such change has the 
assent of the Commons.” 
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That was in 1414, following a 
period in which kings, seeking addi- 
tional power, claimed supreme and 
uncontrolled power, claimed unlim- 
ited discretion under the statutes as 
enacted by Parliament, claimed in- 
deed the right to utter the law from 
their own mouths. The above peti- 
tion was a declaration by Parliament 
that henceforth from that time for- 
ward there shall “never be no stat- 
ute” that adds to or takes from what 
Parliament has said, “nother by 
addicions, nother by diminucions.”’ 
You can’t say it any more clearly 
than that, whether the power is 
claimed and embroidered by Harry 
de Hereford or Harry de Hopkins. 


Issue Same Today 


The issue then was the same as 
the issue now. I go back to 1414 
for an illustration merely with the 
thought of impressing on you that 
our forefathers fought for control 
of their law then and have fought 
for it ever since. Now, for no par- 
ticular reason, with no real necessity, 
somebody has tried to get away from 
that compelling control by the repre- 
sentatives of the people of the laws 
they make. There was no justifying 
necessity for executive action; that 
executive directive of October, 1942 
was issued at the very time the Act 
of Congress was finally enacted. It 
was prepared and ready and might 
have been submitted to Congress if 
the control of Congress was recog- 
nized. 


In emphasizing the undesirability 
of executive law I warn you that 
these administrative and executive 
officers of our Government are no 
wiser than our legislative officers. 
They are the same type of human 
being. They, too, make their mis- 
takes. I cite you an instance that 
will be well within your own mem- 
ories. The statute law of the State 
of New York provides that my 
friends in the savings bank. business, 
of whom I see many around here, 
can invest the funds of their depos- 
itors only in “legal” bonds, and the 
law describes legal bonds; but the 
law does not say that bonds legal 
when bought must be sold when 
conditions take them off the legal 
list and make them no longer avail- 
able for legal purchase. 
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Example in Banking 


It was not the law but the Bank- 
ing Department of the State of New 
York which, during the past few 
years, exercising its discretion, a 
human discretion, pressed the sav- 
ings banks by public utterance, by 
criticism in the examinations of indi- 
vidual banks and in various other 
ways to divest themselves of those 
lousy railroad bonds. 

I do not question the good intent 
or the desire of those administrative 
officials to benefit the banks and their 
depositors. I cite it merely as an 
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illustration that their wisdom is hu- 
man, like legislative wisdom, and as 
yet I have heard of no one, certainly 
no one representing the Banking De- 
partment, making a computation of 
what the depositors lost by the sale 
of some of those bonds under that 
pressure compared with the present 
market prices. 


Congress and Propaganda 


What I want and all that I want 
to do at this time is to put in your 
minds a few ideas that will make 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Democracy Today—Continued 

you feel the importance to you of 
representative government and of 
the Congress of the United States, 


which is the greatest exponent of 


and trustee for representative gov- 
ernment. There have been many 
months of public discussion of the 
Congress, harsh criticism of the 
Congress, with intimations, indeed 
declarations, that it has become an 
obsolete and useless body. That kind 
of suggestion can only come from 
those who like Richard want to get 
unqualified discretionary power 
which is just a polite way of describ- 
ing tyrannical power. It is the next 
step to dictatorial power. Again I 
say, I regret that this issue has taken 
so much of public time during these 
past few months, but I applaud the 
Congress for having stood up to the 
challenge and used the time notwith- 
standing criticism to justify repre- 
sentative government. 

Moreover, I suggest to you that 
you be careful in these days of prop- 
aganda and these days of complex- 
ity of interests when propaganda 
gets by our guard and creeps home 
to all of us. I suggest that you be 
careful that you don’t find your- 


selves softened up in your emphasis 
on freedom and representative gov- 
ernment until you are easy victims 
for a smear of the Congress, prepar- 
ing you for the abolition or very 
severe limitation of its powers. 
That’s the way dictators are born. 
I say to you with Coke, the wisdom 
of the law is wiser than any man’s 
wisdom and I add in the same vein, 
the wisdom of the people through 
their representatives is wiser than 
any man’s wisdom. 


Two Dangers 

f 

I said a moment ago that there 
are two dangers to representative 
government. One is the direct attack 
in the interest of greater discretion- 
ary power in the Executive, and the 
other is the possibility of a collapse 
of our fiscal policy and inflation of 
our currency; and the greatest dan- 
ger of that lies along the path of 
Mr. Robbins’ (Director of Sales of 
Treasury Bonds) new duties and 
activities. The greatest danger to 
our fiscal soundness at this moment 
is the sale of an unlimited volume 
of government bonds to the com- 
mercial banks. I don’t need to go 


into that with this audience. You 
know that by that sale the amount 
of bank deposits and of money in 
circulation available to the people of 
this country at the beginning of 1942 
has been increased from somewhere 
around seventy-five billion dollars to 
something more than a hundred bil- 
lion dollars. Most of that increase 
in our money supply is traceable 
directly to the sale of government 
bonds to the commercial banks, and 
if it goes on, it won't be many 
months before other unnumbered 
billions will be in circulation. 

Now, you know and I know that 
it is idle to go on increasing the 
supply of money at any such rate if 
we really expect to stop inflation, 
and we know, too, that the way to 
prevent this particular contribution 
to dangerous inflation is to sell to 
the people and their savings institu- 
tions as many as possible of those 
bonds which we all agree are needed 
to provide the sinews of war. 


Selling Bonds to Citizens 
You who have organized under 


Perry Hall I know will do a grand 
job, as you did last December, in 


ACACIA MUTUAL MARCHES ON IN 1942! 


GAIN IN BUSINESS IN FORCE. . 
Bringing insurance in force to $468,003,136 


NEW BUSINESS PAID FOR . . ' 
Averaging $146,805 for each field man 


LAPSE RATE on ail business in force 
Lowest in the history of the Company 


ASSETS as of December 31, 1942. . 
An increase for the year of $8,024, 745 


NET RATE OF INTEREST EARNED . 


$21,869,138 


$44,481,955 


3.68% 


$109,282,593 


4.29% 


Excerpt from 74th Annual Report to Policyholders: 


“I am glad to tell you that the company was never in such 
splendid condition as it is at present and that its outlook for the 
future was never brighter.”—William Montgomery, President. 
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Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Sup’t. of Agencies 


selling the next issue to the institu- 
tions and the corporations. That is 
good as far as it goes, but the job, 
when we consider the future good 
of this country, goes beyond that. 
I recognize that huge appropriations 
by Congress call for huge sums in 
the Treasury to meet the expendi- 
tures. It is all a question of where 
those Treasury needs are coming 
from. You know and | know that 
the income tax in the higher brackets 
and even in the intermediate brackets 
has made it more and more difficult 
for individuals in those brackets to 
buy large sums in government bonds 
out of current earnings. You know 
that if we are to sell those bonds 
to the people, we must have the 
political courage, we must have the 
salesmanship to organize and go to 
those people who have new and 
larger earnings. 

Out of the greatly increased 
money supply which has been cre- 
ated in the past two years, some of 
us enjoy increased current earnings 
which ought to be turned into the 
Federal Treasury either in the form 
of taxation or in the form of bond 
purchases. Reaching and _ selling 
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of all field men. 


Pass the Ammunition 


Our job at the Home Office is to ‘make sure our agents on the 
“firing line” have “what it takes” to guarantee success. In 
addition to the regular “run of the mine” policies, they are 
equipped with modern, streamline, salable contracts designed 
to meet the needs of present day conditions. 


A constant flow of new, improved sales material guarantees a 
continuance of enthusiasm which is so essential to the success 


A close personal relationship, an understanding of the problems 
of the men in the field, together with a liberal commission 
scale, will make this fighting year of 1943 even more profitable 
for Bankers National agents. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company..Montelair, N. J. 


these people is a huge task. Some 
day we will have to organize tor it. 


Settling Taxes 
Now that we have out of the Con- 


gress the question of congressional 
power over the law as compared 


with executive discretion in adding. 


to or subtracting from the law, Con- 
gress may turn its attention more 
vigorously,—and let us hope with 
more real and honest cooperative 
help from those in the admunistra- 
tion of the Federal Government who 
know the facts and ought to be 
prepared to make recommendations 
to Congress,—to undertake to settle 
the tax muddle which now exists in 
Washington. If the people could 
just get from the Treasury and from 
Congress a definite indication of 
what is expected of them taxwise, 
they could soon make their plans 
and would in one form or another, 
to buy and buy until it hurts the 
government bonds necessary to 
finance this war. Because if there 
is one thing that no man with an 
American heart in his body can con- 
template for a moment, it is that 


there should be lack of the funds 
necessary to provide the guns, the 
ammunition, the implements of war 
needed at the front. Can you think 
of anything more horribly cruel to 
the individual as well as to the na- 
tion than to leave the boys out there 
on the fighting line without the 
means of fighting? We won’t do 
that. We will buy till it hurts, and 
we invite the Government and those 
who are its representatives in selling 
these bonds to sell them to us until 
it hurts them as well as us. 





EXPERIENCED MAN 


Executive Vice President of medium 
size company desires change, for per- 
sonal reasons. Has had long experi- 
ence and is trained in actuarial, in- 
vestment, underwriting and aaency 
matters. Would like to locate in 
Middle West, lowa, Texas or Califor- 
nia. Box 5-X, Best's Life Insurance 
News, 75 Fulton Street, New York, 
N. Y. 
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HEY GO AWAY... grinning...leaving all =... by regular purchases of War Bonds and 

the love in your body pushed up into your Stamps. Some of it your life insurance agent 
throat. And no matter what the days may bring — can take care of as no other person can. No 
—the nights bring dreams of h-o-m-e...the — matter — just fix it — so that the dreams of your 
swellest place on earth to a boy in uniform. boy, and the boy next door, will come true. 


Part of our job is to fix things so that h-o-m-e 
will always be home to him, to his mother, to 1857 a L945 
his sister ...and to you...come what may. A = 
lot of this fixing you can tend to yourself by 


saving fuel and food... by working harder and The Northwestern Mutual 
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A TRUNK is their home. A time-table, their library. The 


present, their dream. 


Today, San Antonio. Tomorrow, Maxwell Field. Next month, 
Dayton. Next summer, Santa Ana. Trains and furnished 


rooms, cinders and stars, laughter and courage. 


They'll live that way till the war is won. But a lot of us 
at home have fiyuratively lived that way all our lives. And 
with no good reason either. 


Living in a trunk is any kind of living that changes direc- 
tion too frequently ... that zigzags along without a plan 
that makes swre and permanent such comforting anchors 
as a mortgage-free home, educations, retirement years 
... the things that matter... whatever happens. 


To use another figure-of-speech, we life insurance 
men have sent many a family and its trunk on a 

last trip ... with a one-way ticket to the happiest 
place in the world: independence. 
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Employees Trusts—Continued 


not, however, the fact remains that 
the whole history of industrial pen- 
sion plans refutes the principle of 
cornering benefits for a few top men 
in the corporation. So that there be 
no question regarding the Congres- 
sional position in the matter, the 
1942 Act specifically provides that 
to qualify, an employees’ trust must 
“not be discriminatory in favor of 
employees who are officers, share- 
holders, persons whose principal du- 
ties consist in supervising the work 
of other employees, or highly com- 
pensated employees.” 

The foregoing language does not 
mean that a proposed plan shall be 
considered discriminatory merely be- 
cause certain employees are excluded 
from it. The plan may be limited to 
salaried and clerical employees and 
still qualify. There is absolutely no 
prohibition against the inclusion of 
top officials or high-salaried em- 
ployees. Nor shall a plan be con- 
strued to discriminate merely be- 
cause the contributions made to the 
trust fund on behalf of some of the 
employees are greater than the hene- 
fits contributed for other of the em- 


ployees. If such contributions bear 
a uniform relationship to the total 
compensation, or the basic or regular 
pay of the respective employees, this 
aspect of the plan will be held ac- 
ceptable. 


Taxability of Beneficiaries 


On just what basis the beneficiary 
is to be taxed with regard to the 
benefits which are to accrue in his 
behalf will depend upon the type of 
plan involved. Where the employer 
and the employee both contribute to 
the trust created under the plan, the 
law provides that the employee or 
other distributee shall report as in- 
come the amount made available or 
distributed to him in the year in 
which it is so made available or dis- 
tributed, in accordance with the 
annuity provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

In reporting on this basis, the 
said employee or other distributee 
shall use as a basis for his cost of 
the total benefits involved, the aggre- 
gate amount contributed by him in 
the form of contributions. Thus, let 
us assume that under a pension plan 


providing for contributions by both 
employer and employee, the em- 
ployee over a period of years con- 
tributed a total of $2,000. Let us 
further assume that upon attaining 
the basic retirement age of 65, pro- 
vided under the plan, that employee 
receives the sum of $500 a year for 
ten years. This makes the em- 
ployee’s total retirement benefits 
$5,000. His cost for those benefits 
would be $2,000 (the total of the 
contributions made by him). Re- 
sorting now to the annuity law as 
provided under the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, this employee would re- 
port annually as income 3% of the 
total cost of the benefits to him, or 
3% of the $2,000 he expended, 
amounting to $60. Since this em- 
ployee will be receiving $500 a year, 
and since he will only be annually 
reporting $60 of this sum as income, 
he will be excluding $440 annually 
from the total sum received. 

When the exclusions so made total 
the cost to the employee (in this case 
$2,000) then the full sums received 
thereafter as annual benefits will 
comprise income in the hands of the 
employee and will be reportable as 
such. In this particular case, it is 
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Going ... . . UP! 


Minnesota Mutual’s examined and paid business was 
approximately three million dollars more than last year 
for the first quarter of 1942. Assuming that the experience here in the 
States parallels that of Canada, the production of new business should 
continue to increase from this point on and the per capita production of 
the men remaining in the business should be an increasingly satisfactory 
figure. Are you making the most of the opportunity? 


A Quarter Billion Dollar Mutual Company, 63 years 
old, with an understanding, cooperative Home Office. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 








immediately apparent that after less 
than five years have elapsed, the 
employee will be required to report 
the full sum of the benefits received 
as income in the taxable year when 
received. 

In the case where the employee or 
other distributee makes no contribu- 
tion whatever to the trust forming a 
part of the plan, the full amounts 
made available or distributed to such 
employee or other distributee are re- 
portable as income in the taxable 
year in which so made available or 
distributed. Thus, by virtue of this 
provision, if our employee in the 
former example paid nothing to the 
trust forming a part of the plan, 
when he began to receive the $500 a 
year he would be required to annu- 
ally report this entire sum as income. 

Where life insurance comprises a 
part of a pension plan, to the extent 
of the sums expended by the em- 
ployer in the form of premiums on 
behalf of a given employee, that em- 
ployee is required to treat as income 
the equivalent of the insurance pre- 
miums paid on his life in the taxable 
year when paid. 

In the situation where an em- 
ployee severs his connection with the 
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company and his total distributions 
are made to him within one taxable 
year, the amount of such total dis- 
tributions shall be reportable as in- 
come by him that year, to the extent 
that it exceeds the amount of his 
contributions, on the same basis as a 
gain from the sale or exchange of a 
capital asset held for more than six 
months. Thus, for example, where 
an employee discontinued his em- 
ployment with a company and re- 
ceived a total distribution of $1,000 
from a plan to which he contributed 
a total of $400, the excess or $600 
would be reportable by him in the 
taxable year in which he received the 
said distribution on a long term capi- 
tal gain basis. The result in this case 
would be that the maximum tax to 
which the employee would be sub- 
jected on the $1,000 so received 
would be 25% of $600 (the amount 
received in excess of his contribu- 
tions). 

There have been, and unquestion- 
ably will be many proposed plans 
which will be held by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue not to be 
exempt under the law. In such cases 
the contributions made on behalf of 
a given employee in the taxable year 


for which the trust is so declared to 
be non-exempt must be included in 
the gross income of that employee 
for that taxable year. 

There is one condition which must 
be observed in connection with the 
foregoing statement, however, and 
that is that the requirement for the 
employee to include the contributions 
in his gross income shall be subject 
to his beneficial interest in such con- 
tribution being non-forfeitable at 
the time that it was made. 


Deductions by Employer 


Undoubtedly one of the most 
attractive aspects to an employer in 
contemplating the creation of a pen- 
sion trust, stock bonus or profit- 
sharing plan consists of the tax sav- 
ing features entailed. Were it not 
for the fact that the employer might 
be able to effect substantial income 
tax savings through the deductions 
permitted under the law, a very large 
percentage of the plans initiated 
would never come into being. 

As previously suggested, Congres- 
sional intent encourages the estab- 
lishment of employees’ trusts. In an 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Employees Trusts—Continued 


unquestioned recognition of the fact 
that the stimulating of pension, stock 
bonus or profit-sharing plans is likely 
to result in the shifting of certain 
social burdens from the Government 
to the employer, Congress proceeds 
in the matter of permitting income 
tax deductions with its eyes wide 
open. Our Government knows that 
to the extent superannuated em- 
ployees lack adequate financial pro- 
vision, it will have to step in and 


help, through one agency or another. — 
> S , 


Thus, to the extent that employ- 
ers collectively provide a stop-gap 
against the lack of financial provi- 
sion for those who in their advanced 
years might otherwise have to look 
to society for their means of exist- 
ence, our Government has indicated 
its willingness to make financial 
allowance to those employers. 
Phrased differently, what differ- 
ence does it make if an employer 
corporation fails to adequately pro- 
vide for its superannuated employees 
and pays more taxes in its currently 
taxable year, if in fact this addi- 
tional revenue will have to be used 
by Uncle Sam at some later date in 


the form of distributions to those 
superannuated employees? Practical 
conclusions might easily dictate that 
it is a wiser procedure to give the 
employer certain deductions today, 
if he will take care of his employees 
at a later date, than to have that em- 
ployer pay the Government certain 
sums of money today and have it 
distributed on one basis or another 
to those employees when they can no 
longer take care of themselves. 

The current deduction method 
permitted through the creation of 
employees’ trusts serves to obviate 
the requirement for double govern- 
mental administrative procedure. 
The paramount motive underlying 
Congressional encouragement of the 
establishment of pension trusts, 
stock bonus or profit-sharing plans is 
to provide social security where it 
does not exist and to supplement 
these benefits in a practical manner 
where they do exist. 


General Rule 


Under the law as amended, the 
general rule provides that where 
contributions paid by an employer 


under a stock bonus, pension, profit- 
sharing or annuity plan constitute 
necessary expenses paid or encoun- 
tered during the taxable year in 
carrying on any trade or business 
(as provided under the Internal 
Revenue Code), they are deductible 
in a number of different ways (de- 
pendent upon the plan employed), 
in the manners hereinafter described. 
Dealing first with pension trusts, the 
law provides that where the taxable 
year ends within or with the taxable 
year of the trust which determines 
its exemptness under other portion 
of the Internal Revenue Code, the 
employer, in computing its net in- 
come, shall be entitled to deductions 
in accordance with the following 
observations : 


First—An amount not in excess 
of 5% of the total compensation 
paid or accrued during the taxable 
year to all employees under the trust. 
In this connection it is to be noted 
that the 5% figure is based on the 
aggregate amount under the trust, 
and is not to be confused with a 
breaking down of each employee's 
total compensation to arrive at the 
requisite percentages. 
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WORKING WITH FEDERAL 


One of the joys of the medium size 
insurance company is the pleasure of 
working with the men in the field. 


And the field man works with and not 
for the company. He is not a more or 
less anonymous letter or number in 
but a friend and associate 
with whom we enjoy frequent personal 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 
Beneficial”. = 


* because sound plans 
bring many to their 
crowning years not 
as old women or old 
men, but as elderly 


and elderly 
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Second—Such amount may be re- 
duced for future years where it is 
found by the Commissioner upon 
periodical examinations “‘to be more 
than the amount reasonably neces- 
sary to provide the remaining un- 
funded cost of past and current 
service credits of all employees under 
the plan.” These periodical exami- 
nations are required to be made at 
not less than five year intervals. 

Third—In addition to the 5% 
above referred to, further deduc- 
tions will be permitted to the extent 
that they are necessary to provide 
for all the employees included under 
the trust, the remaining unfunded 
cost of the past and current service 
credits. In such case this unfunded 
cost is required to be distributed as 
a level amount, or a level percentage 
of compensation under the remain- 
ing future service of each such em- 
ployee. The determination of these 
questions shall be subject to the 
regulations prescribed by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue with 
the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Where more than 50% 
of said remaining unfunded cost is 
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attributable to any three individuals 
involved under the plan, it 1s statu- 
torily required that such unfunded 
cost shall be distributed over a period 
of at least five taxable years. 
Fourth—In lieu of the amounts 
permitted as deductions under ob- 
servations first and third above, an 
amount equal to the normal cost of 
the plan, plus an amount not in ex- 
cess of 10% of the cost which would 
be required to completely fund or 
purchase such pension or annuity 
credits as may be necessary for past 
or other supplementary credits pro- 
vided under the plan, as of the date 
when they are included in the plan, 
may be taken. Such an alternative 
election must be made in accordance 
with the regulations prescribed by 
the Commissioner with the approval 
of the Secretary. Once the pension 
or annuity credits have been com- 
pletely funded or purchased, the 
only deduction that shall be allowed 
in a given taxable year shall be for 
the normal cost of the plan. 
Fifth—Where an amount is paid 
in any given taxable year in excess 
of the amount deductible as de- 


scribed under the foregoing limita- 
tions, this excess may be deducted 
in succeeding taxable years. ‘This 
must be done, however, in the suc- 
ceeding taxable years in order of 
time, and only “to the extent of the 
difference between the amount paid 
and deductible in each such succeed- 
ing year and the maximum amount 
deductible for such year, in accord- 
ance with the foregoing limitations.” 

To illustrate the last*observation, 
assume that a corporation within the 
limitations above outlined, was per- 
mitted total deductions in the taxable 
year 1943 of $5,000 for contribu- 
tions to a given plan. Assume 
further that during 1943 its total 
contributions amounted to $8,000. 
If, under the plan the corporation 
was entitled to take further deduc- 
tions of $5,000 in 1944, but only 
contributed $2,000 to the plan in 
that year, it could then carry for- 
ward the $3,000 excess which it 
paid into the plan in 1943 as a credit 
in the year 1944, thereby receiving a 
full deduction for this $3,000 in the 
year 1944. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Employees Trusts—Continued 


Sixth—Any amount expended 
within the limitations hereinbefore 
set out by way of contributions paid 
toward the purchase of retirement 
annuities, where such purchase con- 
stitutes a part of a plan which quali- 
fies under the law, is deductible by 
the corporation. It is to be pointed 
out, however, that in this regard if 
there are any refunds of premiums, 
such refunds must be applied within 
the current taxable year or the next 
succeeding taxable year toward the 
purchase of such retirement annui- 
ties. 


Stock Bonus Plans 


Leaving the subject of pension 
trusts for the moment, we now pro- 
ceed to stock bonus and profit-shar- 
ing plans. With respect to these two 
types of employees’ trusts, the fol- 
lowing observations are to be made. 

1. If the contributions which are 
paid into a stock bonus or profit- 
sharing trust are so paid within a 
taxable year which ends within or 
with the taxable year under which 
said trust is exempt under the other 
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applicable portions of the Code, an 
amount not in excess of 15% of the 
compensation otherwise paid or ac- 
crued during the taxable year to all 
employees under the plan, is exempt. 
Here again it is to be noted that the 
percentage deduction is based upon 
the total compensation of all the em- 
ployees under the plan. 


2. If, at any taxable year begin- 
ning with 1942, an amount less than 
the said sum above referred to is 
paid into the trust, the difference 
between that amount and the amount 
allowed can be carried forward as a 
credit and deducted in the succeed- 
ing taxable years in order of time. 
It is provided that the amount so 
deductible, however, shall not exceed 
15% of the total compensation other- 
wise paid or accrued during such 
succeeding taxable year to the bene- 
ficiaries under the plan. 


3. In addition to the foregoing 
sum, any amount paid into a trust 
beginning with 1942, in excess of the 
amount allowable with respect to 
such year shall be deductible in the 
succeeding taxable years in order of 
time. But, the amount so deductible 
in any one such succeeding taxable 


year, together with the amount paid 
within the given taxable year, with 
respect to which the trust is exempt 
under the Code, shall not exceed 
15% of the compensation otherwise 
paid or accrued during such taxable 
year to the beneficiaries under the 
plan. 

4. For the purposes of the law, 
the term “stock bonus or _ profit- 
sharing trust’ do not include any 
trust which is designed to provide 
profits upon retirement not covering 
a period of years, if the contributions 
to the plan can be determined actu- 
arially, in accordance with the pro- 
visions pertaining to pension trusts. 

5. Where contributions are made 
to two or more stock bonus or profit- 
sharing trusts, they shall be consid- 
ered as constituting a single trust, 
within the purview of the provisions 
above recited. 

Among the more outstanding dif- 
ferentiations between the pension 
plan and the stock bonus and profit- 
sharing trusts, is the deduction per- 
centage limitation. In the case of a 
pension plan, the figure 5% is re- 
ferred to, whereas in the situations 
regarding stock bonus or _profit- 
sharing trusts, a 15% figure is used. 


The Home of the Brave 


It takes a lot of courage to do anything today—to 











Outstanding Year in 1942 


Significant Facts From 1942 Annual Statement 


TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE $166,646,232 
A gain of $6,699,556, or 4% 


of total in force at beginning of year. 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 
A growth of $3,034,393, or 12% 
increase for last year. 


PREMIUM AND INVESTMENT INCOME 6,219,848 
An increase of $345,450, or 5.9%— 
the largest increase ever. 


INTEREST RETURN ON INVESTED ASSETS 


27,996,171 


4.3% 


x * * 


PILOT LIFE company 


Emry C. Green, President cot GREENSBORO, W. C. 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since 
Organization in 1903 $34,181,105 


die “a costly sacrifice on the altar of freedom,” to 
live and grow in stature under the punishment the 
times impose upon us—to recruit—to train—to super- 
vise and to sell. It takes a lot of courage to buy life 
insurance. It takes more to go without it. 


There are times when we think a lone mother with 
young children, pinched by the pressure of enforced 
penury—and putting up a good front to the world—is 
the bravest of all human beings. Her courage must 
last around the clock, day and night, for weeks and 
months and years. 


Hers is a different kind of service from the soldier’s, 
without any Distinguished Service Cross. It is a 
different kind of courage. Maybe it had something to 
do with giving us a different kind of soldier. 

Is it asking too much of ourselves that we shall do 
something definite for that woman in the years to 
come, by exhibiting our own special brand of life insur- 
ance courage—here, now and today? 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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It is to be noted, however, that while 
the law limits exempt deductions to 
a 15% maximum under stock bonus 
or profit-sharing trusts, this is not 
the case where pension plans are in- 
volved. As a matter of fact, as much 
as 15% or more by way of an ex- 
empt deduction might quite possibly 
be permitted under an acceptable 
pension plan where the facts in a 
given situation warrant such deduc- 
tion to the employer. 


Plans Considered Together 


Considering the various em- 
ployees’ trusts together, without the 
benefit of the Regulations still in the 
process of preparation by the Treas- 
ury Department, there are certain 
additional statements that can be 
made based on the law as it is now 
expressed in the Code. They are as 
follows: 


1. If any of the trusts do not 
qualify as being exempt under the 
law, where the employer’s contribu- 
tions made on behalf of the em- 
ployees are nonforfeitable at the 
time that they are made, they com- 
prise a lawful deduction. 


2. Where a taxpayer on an ac- 
crual basis makes payments within 
60 days after the close of the taxable 
year of accrual, such payments shall 
be deemed to have been made on the 
last day of the year of accrual. 


3. Subject to the foregoing pro- 
visions of the law, where two or 
more trusts, or one or more trusts 
and annuity plans comprise the tax- 
payer's program, an amount up to 
25% of the compensation otherwise 
paid or accrued during that year to 
all the beneficiaries under the plans 
may be permitted as a deductible 
item. In addition, any amount paid 
under such trust or plans 1n a taxable 
year beginning after 1942 in excess 
of the above, can be deducted in the 
succeeding taxable years in order of 
time. Both amounts to be so de- 
ducted, however, must not exceed 
30% of the compensation otherwise 
paid or accrued during such taxable 
years to the beneficiaries under the 
trusts or plans. 


4. An employees’ trust of one type 
or another need not include all or 
even a great majority of the em- 
ployees of a given company. Aside 
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from those employees who may be 
excluded under the law as herein- 
before discussed, it is to be stressed 
that a trust which confines itself to 
certain classification or classifications 
of employees, if complying with re- 
gard to the other aspects of the law, 
might well qualify with the Depart- 
ment. 

For example, a trust or plan might 
be limited to employees who have 
reached a certain age, employees who 
have been employed for a certain 
number of years, or who are em- 
ployed in certain departments and/ 
or who are receiving a certain mini- 
mum annual compensation. So too, 
where an employee contributes 2% 
of his first $150 of monthly earnings, 

% of the next $100 and 6% of 
earnings over $250, under a plan, 
and where the employer contributes 
a like amount for the benefit of such 
employees, the same can qualify 
under the law. The important thing 
to note in connection with the estab- 
lishment of classification of em- 
ployees to be included, or the sched- 
ule of contributions to be followed, 
under a given trust or pian, is that it 
should not be discriminatory in favor 
of officers, shareholders, supervisory 
or highly compensated employees. 


Effective Date of Amendments 


Plans in effect on or before Sep- 
tember 1, 1942, are not subject to 
the provisions of the law as amended 
until the taxable year beginning with 
1943. For the year 1942, such plans 
are exempt if they complied with the 
law which controlled prior to the en- 
actment of the 1942 Revenue Act. 

With respect to the taxable year 
1943, in order to be exempt, any 
plan in effect on September 1, 1942, 
must now meet the new require- 
ments of the law. So that ample 
time exist to meet these require- 
ments, such plans have until De- 
cember 31, 1943 to make whatever 
changes may be necessary in light of 
the amendments to the Code. With 
regard to those plans not in effect on 
or before September 1, 1942, the 
amendments to the law as made are 
now applicable. If these plans sat- 
isfy the requirements of the law as 
amended by December 31, 1943, they 
shall be considered to have satisfied 
those requirements for the periods 
of their respective existences prior to 
such date. 








THE INSURANCE 
"BOOK-OF-THE-YEAR!" 


BEST'S 
INSURANCE 
GUIDE 
WITH KEY RATINGS 


Any year—every year—but 
this year particularly you 
need BEST'S GUIDE for com- 
eee accurate and unbiased 
nowledge of the stock, mu- 
tual, reciprocal and Lloyds 
fire, marine, casualty and 
surety insurance companies 
operating in the United 
States, whether domestic or 
foreign! 


BEST'S GUIDE presents, in- 
stantly, a five-year financial 
and underwriting exhibit, a 
tive-year comparative distri- 
bution of assets, classes of 
business written, where writ- 
ten and much other vital 
data for each of the above 
mentioned companies! 


Also, BEST'S GUIDE contains 
a list of approximately 2,600 
mutual fire and casualty in- 
surance companies, giving 
principal figures on each 
company and including all 
county, township and district 
mutuals. 


All this information so neces- 
sary for the protection of 
agents and their clients— 
only $5.08 [including post- 
age}! A small investment for 
immense security! Order 
your copy today! 
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ALFRED M. BEST CO. 


Incorporated 


75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LIFE ADVERTISERS A & H LEADER MOVES NEW BOOK 


HREE panel discussions, one 

made up of life insurance policy- 
holders, one of advertising men of 
life insurance companies and a third 
of agency managers were the fea- 
tures of the Eastern Round Table 
held by the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York. 

In making this announcement Nel- 
son A. White, of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
who is chairman of the program 
committee, pointed out that the meet- 
ing covered three important phases 
of life insurance in a war period— 
selling, advertising and public rela- 
tions. 
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FRANKLIN WHITE, who 
eis regarded as one of the best 
informed accident and health insur- 
ance executives in the country, has 
left his post as head of the accident 
and health department of the Royal, 
Eagle and Globe Indemnity Compa- 
nies to take charge of the disability 
division of the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company as assistant sec- 
retary. Mr. White has had a long 
career in the business, and is promi- 
nent in organization activities. He is 
now completing his second consecu- 
tive term as chairman of the gov- 
erning committee of the Bureau of 
Personal Accident and Health Un- 
derwriters. 


NEW book on life insurance 
under the title “Handbook of 
Life Insurance,” intended for pop- 
ular use, was published on March 
26 by G. P. Putnam’s Sons of New 
York in collaboration with the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, and with 
the authorship of two members of 
the Institute staff—R. Wilfred 
Kelsey and Arthur C. Daniels. 
The book has a two-fold purpose. 
It is designed to give the policy- 
holder and the public generally a 
clearer understanding of life in- 
surance; and, it is intended to be 
useful as a short text or reference 
book for teachers and students of 
high schools and colleges. 
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D-O-U-G-H 


“PD UT,” said the prospect, “I al- 
ready have $1,000 worth of life 
insurance. 

“That's a lot of dough,” replied 
the agent as he carefully spelled the 
word D-O-U-G-H in big capital 
letters down the side of the page. 

“The D stands for doctor,” he 
said, “the U for undertaker, the G 
for general expenses and the H for 
hospital.” 

“What about the O?” asked the 
prospect. 

“That’s what your widow will 
have.” 

—American Mutual Life, 
Des Moines 


x * * 


A STORY 


HIS little motivating story has 

already been told many times but 
it comes to us from a speech made 
by A. Gordon Nairn, Field Super- 
visor of The Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Canada, before the New 
York State Sales Congress in May. 

It’s a story about a man, his wife 
and a little girl who went down to 
the park on Sunday afternoon for 
an outing. The wife and little girl 
decided to go for a row on the lake 
in a rented boat. The man thought 
he would take a walk and visit the 
zoo. He had walked only a short 
distance from the lake when he 
heard a cry for help. It was his 
wife’s cry. The boat had sprung a 
leak—it was sinking—they couldn’t 
swim. The man ran down to the 
edge of the lake. There he found 
a lot of boats for hire. The first 
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SELLING TIPS 


HOME 





fellow wanted 25 cents an hour for 
his boat— the next one, 35 cents 
because his boats were painted—the 
next, 50 cents an hour but you got 
back 15 cents if you brought the 
boat back within the first half hour. 
Which boat do you think that hus- 
band and father got in, to go out 
and rescue his wife and daughter ? 
Too many men have died leaving 
beautiful briefs and no life insurance 
policies for their wives and _ little 
daughters to look at because they 
thought they might save $1.26 here 
or 74 cents there. That’s a story 
worth remembering.—C olumbian 


Natl. Life. 
x * * 


SALES TIPS 


1,000 Men 


1,000 men stand blindfolded—their backs 
against a high wall. They are all thirty years 
old. 

Facing them is a firing squad of 1,000 
soldiers. Eight of their guns are loaded with 
bullets—the rest with blanks. 

These blindfolded men know they are going 
to be fired at—know the percentage of 
bullets. Would one of them refuse to take 
life insurance on the chance that he might 
draw a blank? 

(Out of every 1,000 insurable men age 
thirty—eight will die this year.) 

—Washington National, Ill. 


x * * 
Forgotten 


The vicar was administering consolation 
to a parishioner who had recently lost her 
husband. 

"Ah, Mrs. Foggett,"” he said, "we never 
realize the full value of anything until we 
lose it.” 

“No, sir,” said Mrs. Foggett, “but | 
shan't realize nothin’. ‘E weren't insured." 

(United Fidelity Life) 
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A TEST OF MEN; NOT 
INSURANCE 


—<- is a state of mind, and 
a man’s state of mind depends 
on simple things largely within his 
own control. The producer who can 
go to bed at night knowing he has 
put in a good day’s work has neither 
time nor inclination to be forever 
feeling his own pulse and taking his 
own mental temperature. 

‘“Today’s overwhelming need is 
for positive thoughts and positive 
actions. Certainly nothing is gained, 
and much is lost, by fretting and 1n- 
action. There is a kind of disloyalty 
to ourselves and our country in let- 
ting these saboteurs cut down our 
efficiency. The war must be won on 
the home front as well as the battle- 
front—and the home front is our 
special responsibility. 

“Some men worry vaguely about 
the future—the future of the coun-° 
try, the future of the life insurance 
business. Well, tomorrow will be 
what today’s effort makes it. This 
will depend in large measure on the 
resolution, enthusiasm, resourceful- 
ness, courage, and confidence with 
which we life insurance men attack 
our jobs today. 

“One thing is sure—the adyjust- 
ments we must make today are a test 
of men, not of life insurance. Life 
insurance has long since proved its 
worth as an American institution 
which typifies perhaps better than 
any other some of the worthwhile 
things we are fighting for—freedom 
from want, freedom from fear, free- 
dom to plan and build according to 
our individual needs and desires.” — 
O. J. Arnold. —Northwestern Nail. 
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The Guertin Bills—Continued 


behalf of the two Gough Committee 
bills than on behalf of the three 
original bills of the Guertin Com- 
mittee. 

Because of the belief that there 
had been insufficient time for study 
on the part of all the Commissioners, 
the Association refused to pass on 
the recommendation at the Denver 
meeting but the matter was deferred 
as a first order of business for ac- 
tion at the December 1942 meeting 
in New York at which time the re- 
port was unanimously adopted. 


Present Statutes 


The report of the first Guertin 
(Committee included an exhibit an- 


alyzing the valuation statutes of each 
state and the report of the second 
committee included an analysis of 
the non-forfeiture statutes of each 
state. A review of these exhibits 
indicates that a surprisingly large 
number of states permit minimum 
valuations which are wholly inade- 
quate in view of present day con- 
ditions and practically all of them 
have non-forfeiture provisions with 
no discernible justification as to 
either logic or equity. As to valua- 
tion standards, many states still per- 
mit the use of the old Combined Ex- 
perience Table which was abandoned 
by the companies about 1900. Prac- 
tically all of them mention the Amer- 
ican Experience Table and a few 
have specifically authorized the 
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American Men Table. Fully half of 
the states permit an interest rate of 
4% or higher. Quite a few provide 
414% and even 6% is acceptable in 
one state. Various forms of pre- 
liminary term valuations are specti- 
fied, many states still accepting full 
preliminary term on all forms of 
policies. Only a few states require 
a higher basis for industrial business 
than is permissible for ordinary and 
only a handful have any provision 
specifying minimum requirements 
for annuities, disability benefits, etc. 

In regard to non-forfeiture stat- 
utes, several states have no require- 
ments at all, including even such an 
important insurance state as Con- 
necticut. Practically all states that 
do have such statutes require the 
non-forfeiture values to be based 
upon the reserve carried upon the 
policy less an amount not 1n excess 
of $25 per $1,000, unhappily spe- 
cifically referred to as a “‘surrender 
charge” in some statutes. This first 
requirement hamstrings a company 
in its selection of the most reason- 
able and logical reserve basis while 
the $25 provision applied on all 
forms of policies and at all durations 
often precludes reasonable equity. 

Several further defects in the 
present laws are pointed out by the 
committee such as the usual pro- 
vision that no surrender value need 
be granted until after three years 
whereas, under certain high premium 
forms, there is little justification for 
failure to grant some value prior to 
that duration. In view of the excess 
mortality experienced on extended 
insurance, well confirmed over a long 
period, it is also entirely inequitable 
to require that all forms of non- 
forfeiture values, that is, cash, paid 
up and extended insurance, be 
mathematically equivalent on the 
basis of the mortality table used, 
as is provided in the laws of several 
states. 


Proposed Valuation Statute 


The proposed Standard Valuation 
Law is relatively simple. Briefly, it 
provides as follows: 

1. In the first place, it applies 
only to policies issued after the ef- 
fective date of the Act. Policies 
issued prior to that date may con- 
tinue to be valued in accordance with 
the provisions of the statutes in 
effect prior to the effective date. 
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2. The new minimum standard 
for ordinary policies is the Commis- 
sioners 1941 Standard Ordinary 
Mortality Table with 314% interest 
which has previously been com- 
mented upon herein. For industrial 
policies, the standard is to be the 
1941 Standard Industrial Mortality 
Table. This is the table recently 
promulgated by the Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York for use 
after January 1, 1942 by companies 
operating in that state in accordance 
with a recently enacted provision 
of the New York Insurance Law 
requiring the Superintendent to pre- 
pare a new table for industrial in- 
surance. The table is based upon the 
mortality experience of the Metro- 
politan Life from 1930 to 1939 and 
a contingency factor has been added 
to the mortality rate, designed to 
provide a margin of safety. 

3. The bill specifically authorizes 
the use of a form of modified pre- 
liminary term insurance which 1s 
almost identical with the Illinois 
Standard basis. The Illinois Stand- 
ard basis is presently defined in 
several state laws as follows: 


“If the premium charged for the first 
policy year under a limited payment life 
preliminary term policy providing for the 
payment of all premiums thereon in less 
than twenty years from the date of the 
policy or under an endowment preliminary 
term policy, exceeds that charged for the 
first policy year under twenty payment 
life preliminary term policies of the same 
company, the reserve thereon at the end 
of any year, including the first, shall not 
be less than the reserve on a twenty pay- 
ment life preliminary term policy issued 
in the same year at the same age together 
with an amount which shall be equivalent 
to the accumulation of a net level premium 
sufficient to provide for a pure endow- 
ment at the end of the premium payment 
period, equal to the difference between the 
value at the end of such period of such 
a twenty payment life preliminary term 
policy and the full net level premium re- 
serve at such time of such a limited pay- 
ment life or endowment policy. The pre- 
mium payment period is the period during 
which premiums are concurrently payable 
under such twenty payment life prelimi- 
nary term policy and such limited payment 
life or endowment policy.” 


New Reserve Basis 


In the new bill this method of 
valuation is termed ‘“The Commis- 
sioners reserve valuation method” 
and is described as follows: 


“Reserves according to the Commis- 


sioners reserve valuation method, for the 
life insurance and endowment benefits of 
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When Promotion Comes 


The thrill of his advancement is shared by a breadwin- 
ner’s family. They are not only proud because of his 
success, but because it usually means a newer and better 


standard of living. 


At such a time, one thought should be uppermost in the 


provider’s mind. It is this: 


As the family’s way of life improves, so should their 


protection be more complete. 


Some part of the increased earnings should be budgeted 
for additional insurance on the producer's life. 
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policies providing for a uniform amount 
of insurance and requiring the payment of 
uniform premiums shall be the excess, if 
any, of the present value, at the date of 
valuation, of such future guaranteed bene- 
fits provided for by such policies, over the 
then present value of any future modified 
net premiums therefor. The modified net 
premiums for any such policy shall be 
such uniform percentage of the respective 
contract premiums for such benefits that 
the present value, at the date of issue of 
the policy, of all such modified net pre- 
miums shall be equal to the sum of the 
then present value of such benefits pro- 
vided for by the policy and the excess of 
(a) over (b), as follows: 


(a) A net level annual premium equal 


to the present value, at the date of 
issue, of such benefits provided for 
after the first policy year, divided 
by the present value, at the date of 
issue, of an annuity of one per an- 
num payable on the first and each 
subsequent anniversary of such pol- 
icy on which a premium falls due: 
provided, however, that such net 
level annual premium shall not ex- 
ceed the net level annual premium 
on the nineteen year premium whole 
life plan for insurance of the same 
amount at an age one year higher 
than the age at issue of such policy. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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(b) A net one year term premium for 
such benefits provided for in the 
first policy year.” 

Strange as it may seem, the above 
two quotations mean almost exactly 
the same thing, that is, the basis 
described in the new bill provides 
reserves which are identical with 
Illinois Standard reserves on most 
forms of policies. To actuaries the 
new language is a much more logical 
statement of the method by which 
these modified reserves are calcu- 
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ALL-OUT FOR 
VICTORY 


I n step with our country’s war ef- 
fort Washington National home office workers and 
field representatives are giving their best efforts to- 
ward complete and early victory in the fight to ex- 
terminate the foes of freedom. More than 90% of 
this company’s home office personnel have pledged 
themselves to purchase war bonds on a payroll sav- 
ings plan. Every field representative is devoting more 
hours of better-planned work in bringing insurance 
protection to the American family, knowing that pre- 
mium dollars do their share in the battle. The insti- 
tution of insurance is geared to the fight, and the 
Washington National pledges its full support. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


J. F. RAMEY 


Executive Vice President 
and Secretary 


lated than was the old Illinois Stand- 
ard language. Probably the desig- 
nation ‘““Commissioners reserve valu- 
ation method” was not too happy a 
one for, while it is specifically de- 
scribed, the designation itself might 
leave the inference that it is simply 
any method selected by a commis- 
sioner for the purpose of valuation. 

4. The new bill leaves no doubt 
that the minimum standard applies 
to a company’s aggregate reserve, a 
point of some doubt in respect to 
the present statutes of some states. 


G. R. KENDALL 
President 





Any reserve standard may be used 
which produces a greater aggregate 
reserve than the minimum standard 
set forth in the bill, but for the pur- 
pose of valuation, a company may 
not use a rate of interest higher 
than the rate used in calculating 
non-forfeiture benefits. As shown 
later, the proposed Non-Forfeiture 
Bill definitely fixes minimum values 
based upon a formula applied to the 
Commissioners 1941 Standard Ordi- 
nary Table (for ordinary policies ) 
but permits the company to select 
a rate of interest within limits. This 
provision in the valuation bill is 
merely to require reserves to be set 
up on at least as strict a basis, as 
far as the interest rate is concerned, 
as the basis used for non-forfeiture 
benefits. 


Variations 


5. In lieu of the Standard Sur- 
render Dividend Law previously 
discussed, the new valuation bill pro- 
vides that in respect to participating 
policies, a company may, with the 
consent of the commissioner, calcu- 
late reserves according to a rate of 
interest lower than the rate used in 
calculating non-forfeiture benefits, 
but if the difference is more than 
1%4%, the company must file with the 
commissioner a plan providing for 
such equitable increases in the non- 
forfeiture benefits in such policies 
as the commissioner shall approve. 
This simply means that if, for ex- 
ample, a participating company elects 
to provide non-forfeiture values on 
the basis of the new commissioners’ 
table with 314% interest (the mini- 
mum values permitted according to 
the proposed Non-Forfeiture Stat- 
ute) but wishes to charge premiums 
sufficiently high to accumulate a 
214% reserve, it must submit some 
plan for equitable adjustment be- 
tween the high reserve accumulated 
and the low surrender value guar- 
anteed at the time of surrender. 

6. The bill provides as the mini- 
mum reserve bases for annuities the 
1937 Standard Annuity Table, for 
disability benefits the Class III Dis- 
ability Table, and for accidental 
death benefits the Inter-Company 
Double Indemnity Mortality Table, 
all with 31%4% interest. These are 
the tables commonly used for cur- 
rent issues by most of the com- 
panies having in force a large vol- 
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ume of these contracts and 
coverages. In each case the standard 
specified is the most recent actuarial 
measurement of the proper liability 
for these benefits. For group life 
insurance any table approved by the 
commissioner may be used. This, of 
course, is of no practical importance 
inasmuch as the required reserve on 
group insurance is, on any basis, 
very negligible in amount. 

7. In the Model Valuation Bill 
presented by the Gough Committee, 
it is provided that the effective date 
of the act should be January 1, 1944. 
In adopting the report, however, the 
National Association amended the 
recommendation to provide that com- 
pliance with the new statute be made 
permissive on or after July 1, 1943 
but not mandatory until 1948. 


Proposed Non-Forfeiture Statute 


The proposed Standard Non-For- 
feiture Law is, of course, more 
lengthy than the Valuation Bill and 
also more complex but the important 
features may briefly be described as 
follows: 

1. The key to the whole bill is 
the definition of the required mini- 
mum cash surrender value. This is 
to be calculated by a formula de- 
fined in the law. At each duration 
where this formula produces a posi- 
tive value some non-forfeiture bene- 
fit must be given but at durations 
less than three years in the case of 
ordinary insurance and less than five 
years in the case of industrial in- 
surance, the developed value need 
not be paid in cash but may be used 
to provide reduced paid up or ex- 
tended insurance. 

2. In addition to the cash value 
option which must be provided after 
three years on ordinary policies and 
after five years on industrial policies 
a company must grant at least one 
form of paid up non-forfeiture bene- 
fit. Obviously this may be either 
reduced paid up insurance or ex- 
tended insurance but the company is 
not required to grant both. In the 
case of reduced paid up insurance 
the amount granted must have a 
value at least as great as the cash 
surrender value. The company may, 
if it wishes, grant a larger amount 
of paid up insurance than the cash 
surrender value would purchase. In 
calculating the term for extended 
insurance, the company may assume 
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These policies include a 
wide variety of protection 


plans and educational en- 
dowments. Policies are 
issved on the life of the 
child, down to 1 day of 
age, with or without Payor 
clause. Many an endless 
chain of prospects has 
started from an LNL Ju- 
venile sale. 


COMPANY 


Indiana 








mortality not more than 130% of 
the rates used in calculating the cash 
surrender value. After this adjust- 
ment, the value of the extended in- 
surance must be at least equal to the 
cash surrender value and, as in the 
case of reduced paid up, it may be 
more if the company wishes to so 
elect. 

3. The mortality table to be used 
in determining the minimum cash 
surrender value is definitely fixed 
as the Commissioners 1941 Standard 
Ordinary Mortality Table for ordi- 


nary insurance and the 1941 Stand- 
ard Industrial Mortality Table for 
industrial insurance. The rate oi 
interest may not exceed 314% but 
subject to this limitation, it may be 
any lower rate which the company 
may specify in the policy for the 
calculation of non-forfeiture bene- 
fits. Thus the minimum cash sur- 
render value applicable to any com- 
pany may vary according to that 
company’s election of the interest 
rate to be used in the calculation of 
(Continued on the next page) 
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cash values (which must be stated 
in the policy) but the mortality table 
is fixed. Of course, however, this 
requirement fixes only minimum 
values. A company could, if it so 
desired, use some other mortality 
table and some arbitrary formula for 
surrender charges if the resulting 
values were in every case in excess 
of the minimum values here pre- 
scribed. A statement of such mor- 
tality table, interest rate and method 
of calculation, however, would have 
to be included in the policy. 

4. The minimum cash surrender 
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value is defined as the present value, 
according to the prescribed mortal- 
ity table and the chosen rate of in- 
terest, of future guaranteed benefits 
less the present value of “adjusted 
premiums.” Adjusted premiums are 
defined as follows: 


“The adjusted premiums for any policy 
shall be calculated on an annual basis and 
shall be such uniform percentage of the 
respective premiums specified in the policy 
for each policy year that the present value, 
at the date of issue of the policy, of all 
such adjusted premiums shall be equal to 
the sum of (i) the then present value of 
the future guaranteed benefits provided for 
by the policy; (ii) two per cent of the 
amount of insurance, if the insurance be 
uniform in amount, or of the equivalent 
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uniform amount, as hereinafter defined, if 
the amount of insurance varies with dura- 
tion of the policy; (iii) forty per cent of 
the adjusted premium for the first policy 
year; (iv) twenty-five per cent of either 
the adjusted premium for the first policy 
year or the adjusted premium for a whole 
life policy of the same uniform or equiva- 
lent uniform amount with uniform pre- 
miums for the whole of life issued at the 
same age for the same amount of insur- 
ance, whichever is less. Provided, how- 
ever, that in applying the percentages spec- 
ified in (iii) and (iv) above, no adjusted 
premium shall be deemed to exceed four 
per cent (4%) of the amount of insurance 
or level amount equivalent thereto. The 
date of issue of a policy for the purpose 
of this section shall be the date as of 
which the rated age of the insured is de- 
termined.” 


The committee states that in its 
consideration of this whole matter 
one of the requirements which it 
felt to be necessary was that any 
formula for fixing minimum non- 
forfeiture benefits must be simple 
in form. Any commissioner who has 
to explain the above formula to some 
legislative committee will probably 
conclude that the degree of success 
which the committee achieved in 
meeting this requirement is at least 
debatable. Nevertheless, from an 
actuarial standpoint, the committee 
is well entitled to maintain that the 
formula which it has developed is 
reasonably simple considering the 
complexity of the problem. Almost 
any formula sounds very complex 
when it has to be translated into 
words rather than symbols. It might 
also be pertinent to point out that 
the language defining “adjusted pre- 
miums”’ is no more complicated than 
the language used to describe the 
Illinois Standard method of valua- 
tion which is now in the statutes of 
many states and which has previ- 
ously been quoted herein. 


Effect of Formula 


The effect of the formula is this. 
It is generally known that the re- 
serve on a policy at any time is 
equal to the present value of future 
guaranteed benefits less the present 
value of future net premiums. In 
the present non-forfeiture statutes 
the minimum value is, in most cases, 
this reserve less $25 per thousand. 
The new bill substitutes the present 
value of the future guaranteed bene- 
fits less the present value of the net 
premium, plus an additional pre- 
mium which will amortize or return 
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to the company what is assumed to 
be the acquisition cost of the policy. 
Acquisition cost as here used means 
the excess of first year expense over 
renewal expense. These acquisition 
costs are fixed in dollars by the terms 
of the law. They differ by plan of 
insurance and by age but in respect 
to any given plan and age they are 
the same for all companies. The 
maximum amount is $46 per thou- 
sand which would apply on high 
premium policies. On an ordinary 
life policy at age 35 the amount 
would be approximately $33. This 
does not mean, of course, that the 
$46, for example, is at any time de- 
ducted as a surrender charge com- 
parable to the $25 in the present 
statutes. The $6 is assumed to be 
the value at inception and it reduces 
continuously during the entire pre- 
mium paying period under the 
policy. At the end of the premium 
paying period the surrender value 
becomes the full net premium re- 
serve. 

The above formula was developed 
by the committee after a very ex- 
tensive study of asset share calcu- 
lations submitted by various com- 
panies. It is intended to represent 
the cost which might reasonably be 
expected to be incurred by a non- 
participating company having mod- 
erately high costs. Certainly, it is a 
formula which should cause no hard- 
ship to any fairly well-managed com- 
pany. The Committee’s stated pur- 
pose has been to determine upon a 
basis such that continuing policy- 
holders will neither gain nor lose 
by the fact that other policies with- 
draw. It is widely felt by those who 
have carefully studied the question 
that this result has been achieved. 

5. Under most of the present 
statutes non-forfeiture values are 
not required in the case of term 
policies for a period of 20 years or 
less. In the new bill this exemption 
is confined to term policies of 15 
years or less expiring before age 66 
but is also extended to other forms 
of policies which, by their very na- 
ture, do not accumulate substantial 
funds with duration. 

6. The Model Bill provides that 
the effective date should be January 
1, 1944. This was amended by the 
National Association, however, to 
make compliance permissive after 
July 1, 1943 but not mandatory un- 
til 1948. 
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Advantages 


The advantages of these two pro- 
posed bills may be summarized 


somewhat as follows: 

(a) The Valuation Bill will per- 
mit the abandonment of the Ameri- 
can Experience Table and thereby 
do away with the extensive unin- 
formed criticism and extremely bad 
publicity which, though unfounded, 


This stubby, hard - hitting 
Carbine... replacing the pistol 
and increasing fire power of 
an Infantry Regiment 33%... 
is ‘One Of The Best’’ weapons 
our Fighting Yanks have. 

Among insurance companies, 
Central Life... now in its 48th 
year...strong, well-managed... 
offering low cost protection to 
policyholders ... also is recog- 


nized as ‘One Of The Best.” 
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has been particularly annoying in 


the last few years. There seems 
little doubt that most of the com- 
panies will be happy to adopt the 
new table. Even if reluctant to do 
so, however, it is probable that no 
company can continue the Ameri- 
can Experience Table inasmuch as 
for a normal distribution of business 
the total of the aggregate reserve 
(Continued on the next page) 
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on the new table would be somewhat 
higher than the American Experi- 
ence reserve, probably by two or 
three per cent. This result may seem 
strange inasmuch as the new table 
shows rates of mortality consider- 
ably below those of the American 
Experience Table at the younger 
ages and approximately the same at 
the higher ages. Actually the relative 
size of reserves is determined by the 
degree of rapidity with which the 
rates of mortality increase by age 
rather than by the absolute rates of 
mortality. 

(b) Perhaps the most important 
advantage of the non-forfeiture bill 
is that it dissociates surrender values 
from the policy reserve, thus per- 
nutting a company to strengthen its 
reserve basis without unjustifiably 
favoring policyholders who with- 
(raw at very short durations. The 
second advantage is that the new 
law removes restrictions which in 
the past have prevented reasonable 
equity in the determination of sur- 
render values at various points and 
it sets up a basis on which any com- 
pany should be able to determine 
upon a scale of surrender values 
under which continuing policyhold- 
ers will neither gain nor lose by the 
withdrawal of other policyholders. 


Probable Effect 


Policyholders, prospective policy- 
holders and particularly legislative 
committees considering the bills are 
interested chiefly, of course, in the 
practical questions as to what effect 
the adoption of the bills would have 
upon rates, values and reserves. As 
far as gross rates are concerned, it 
is perfectly clear that there is no 
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reason to expect the adoption of the 
bills to bring about any reduction. 
Of course, the new table shows net 
rates substantially below the Ameri- 
can Experience Table over a long 
range of ages. As a matter of fact, 
however, policyholders in both par- 
ticipating and non-participating com- 
panies have had the benefit of pre- 
mium and dividend calculations giv- 
ing due effect to this low modern 
mortality. Statutory restrictions ty- 
ing in the American Experience 
Table with gross rates have been 
rather negligible in effect and have 
prevented companies from charging 
gross premiums completely con- 
sistent with actual mortality to only 
a very slight extent. The substitu- 
tion of the new table for reserves, 
therefore, is in itself not likely to 
bring about any change in gross 
rates. 
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It should be emphasized, however, 
that the continuous fall in interest 
rates is very likely to require many 
companies which have not recently 
done so to increase their gross rates, 
but this should not be considered as 
caused by the adoption of a new 
mortality table. Under such circum- 
stances it is likely that the possibility 
afforded under the proposed legis- 
lation to reduce the rate of interest 
in the calculation of premiums and 
reserves without increasing non- 
forfeiture values should result in a 
lower net cost than would be the 
case if companies were required to 
adjust premiums and reserves to a 
lower interest basis without the bene- 
fit of the proposed legislation. 


Non-Forfeiture Values 


To prophesy the effect of the bills 
on non-forfeiture values is much 
more difficult. A comparison of 
minimum surrender values under 
present statutes and under the pro- 
posed bills can readily be made. In 
this connection, however, it must be 
realized that minimum values are 
substantially different as between 
companies setting up level premium 
reserves and Illinois Standard com- 
panies. As compared with the low- 
est present minimum standard, that 
is, reserves based upon the Ameri- 
can Experience 34% Illinois Stand- 
ard Table less a surrender charge of 
$25 per $1,000, the cash values under 
the new bills would at almost every 
point be higher than the present 
minimum. Paid up insurance values 
would be higher under the new basis 
at practically every point, and sub- 
stantially higher at the younger ages. 
Under extended insurance the period 
would be longer than the present 
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minimum at the younger attained 
ages and shorter at the higher ages. 
However, it is well-known that the 
non-forfeiture values actually pro- 
vided by most companies are in ex- 
cess of the minimum here used for 
measurement and in the case of some 
companies considerably in excess. 
Many companies are presently 
granting non-forfeiture values which 
are probably higher than the new 
minimum requirements at every 
point. Even in the case of these com- 
panies, however, it is likely that 
when any further rate changes are 
made they will undoubtedly be ac- 
companied by a revision of non-for- 
feiture values along the pattern used 
as a basis of the new minimum re- 
quirements. It may be expected, 
therefore, that the proposed legis- 
lation will-result in a widespread 
revision of non-forfeiture values ac- 
cording to age and duration, the 
over-all effect of which may be an- 
ticipated to be an average increase. 
The new legislation will bring 
about a_ relatively small increase in 
reserves on ordinary policies, and 
should result in a _ considerable 
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strengthening of the reserve basis 
for annuities, disability benefits, etc. 
for some companies. 


Mandatory Date 


As previously stated, the model 
bills presented by the Gough Com- 
mittee provided that they become 
effective January 1, 1944. By the 
time they were finally adopted by 
the National Association it was ap- 
parent that this date would not be 
practical inasmuch as it was ob- 
viously very unlikely that all or a 
considerable number of states would 
enact the legislation in time to per- 
mit the companies to comply with 
the new basis by January 1, 1944. 
The required compliance in some 
states and prohibition of compliance 
in others would naturally result in 
great confusion for those companies 
operating in many states. The com- 
missioners have recommended, there- 
fore, that compliance with the new 
provisions be made permissive on 
or after July 1, 1943 but not manda- 
tory until 1948. In most of the bills 
introduced in the various states pro- 
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vision has been made that both the 
non-forfeiture and valuation laws 
should be effective on January 1, 
1948 or such earlier date as a com- 
pany might elect by a filing with the 
commissioner. 


Model Bills 


The model bills by their terms 
simply provide that all acts or parts 
of acts inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of the new bills are auto- 
matically repealed as of the effec- 
tive date. In most states where the 
bills have been introduced an at- 
tempt has been made to rewrite the 
present statutes which are incon- 
sistent with the new billls, and to 
delete those portions which should 
be repealed. This seems to be a 
much more satisfactory method of 
enactment. 

As one who strongly, though un- 
successfully, urged the adoption of 
a more modern mortality table be- 
fore the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners in 1925, the 
writer is heartily in favor of these 
measures. 
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W hat is Cleveland’s most convenient hotel? 


HOTEL CLEVELAND, OF COURSE 





| 
And where is Hotel Cleveland? | 


On the Public Square, and connected 
by covered passage to the Union Ter- 
minal and Terminal Garage ... close 
to stores, theatres, office buildings, 
Federal buildings, piers, Public Audi- 


torium, Stadium, sporting events. 





2 | 
Ils Hotel Cleveland modern? 


Yes, indeed! Most of its rooms have 


} 
been recently modernized . . . its res- | 
taurants are air-conditioned, and one | 


of them, the Bronze Room, has be- 
come famous—it always has a “big | 


name” band playing for dancing. 


Hotel Cleveland is comfortable 
too, and has a cheerful welcome 
for all who come within its 
friendly doors. Let us prove our 
hospitality on your next trip 
here. We'll enjoy it, and we 
think you will, too. | 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 


Cleveland, Ohio 


} | 












COMING EVENTS 


MAY 
5—Insurance Advertising Conference—Spring 
meeting. To be held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

12—13—Association of Life Insurance Counsel—An- 
nual meeting. To be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hote!, New York, N. Y. 

19—Home Office Life Underwriters Association— 
Occupational Committee. Meeting to be held 
in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. 
20-21—Home Office Life Underwriters Association— 
Annual meeting. To be held in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. 
26—Industrial Insurers Conference. To be held at 
the Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
JUNE 

3— 4—Health & Accident Underwriters—Annual 
Conference. To be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

3— 4—American Institute of Actuaries—Annual meet- 
ing. To be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

6— 8—National Association of Insurance Commis- | 
sioners—Annual meeting. To be held at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

10—11—National Association of Accident & Health 
Underwriters—Annual meeting. To be held at 
the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

16—-19—National Association of Insurance Women— 
Annual meeting. To be held at the Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, W1s. 





That is—live-wire agents, with an 
ambition to get ahead, who are 
looking for a connection with a 
strong, progressive company. 
The MISSOURI has highly pro- 
ductive territory open in Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. 

And—to the right men—general 
agency opportunities in states 
near by Missouri will soon be 
open. Write for further data to— 


MISSOURI 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


J. C. West, President. 
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ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 
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AETNA LIFE The following table illustrates the annual rate of 
annuity purchased by premiums of $10.00 per month 
Agents’ Retirement Plan from the age indicated to the date the annuity com- 
mences : 
The Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 


Conn., has announced an Agents’ Retirement Annuity 
Plan and Old Age Income Plan, effective on April 1, 
1943. 

Under the provisions of the Retirement Annuity 
Plan, an agent who meets the eligibility requirements 
may purchase Retirement Annuities, payable as long as 
he lives after age 65, with the provision that if he dies 
before the annuity commences, all of the agent’s pre- 
miums will be returned to his beneficiary plus 2% 
compound interest. Correspondingly, an agent may, at 
any time before annuity payments commence, elect to 
withdraw all of his premiums with 2% compound in- 
terest. 

Under the Old Age Income Plan, an agent who meets 
the eligibility requirements will receive income bene- 
fits after age 65, based on the commissions he has re- 
ceived from the Company. The benefits under the Old 
Age Income Plan will be paid regardless of whether 
the agent actually retires or continues to solicit business 
for the Company, and the payments will not affect in 
any way an agent’s commissions or other income. The 
benefits are entirely independent of any annuity that an 
agent may purchase under the Retirement Annuity Plan. 


Details of the Plan 


An agent may elect to purchase Retirement An- 
nuities, commencing on April 1 of any year, provided 
he meets all of the following requirements: 

(1) He is actively and wholly engaged as an insur- 
ance agent. | 

(2) He does not receive a salary or General Agency 
commissions from the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies. 

(3) He exclusively represents the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company and its Affiliated Companies to the 
extent of placing with them his business that 1s ac- 
ceptable to them. 

(4) His total commissions from the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company during the preceding calendar year 
were at least $1200. 

(5) He has not attained age 65. 


Payments 


The agent may elect to pay any monthly premium, 
subject to a minimum of $5.00 per month and a maxi- 
mum in any year of 5% of his total commissions from 
the Company during the preceding calendar year, but 
in no event may premiums exceed $50 per month. 


MAY 


i, 1943 








Age When 


Premiums Commence Men Women 
25 $720.84 $613.86 
35 469.51 400.08 
45 273.19 233.07 
55 119.82 101.91 


BANKERS LIFE 


Correction Notice 


We have been advised by the Bankers Life Company 
of Des Moines, lowa that the company does not write 
a Combination Single Premium life Insurance and 
Annuity contract with or without medical examination. 


BUSINESS MEN’S 
First Quarter Sales 


Business Men's Assurance Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., reports an increase in paid business of 18% over 
last March, the 26th consecutive month of gain over 
the corresponding month of the preceding year. Sales 
for the quarter were 21% ahead of last vear. 


CENTURY-EDUCATORS 


Changes Name 


The Century-Educators Life Insurance Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas changed its title March 15, 1943 to 
Century Life Insurance Company, which title it had 
originally when it commenced business in 1939, 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Agents’ Retirement Plan 


The Connecticut Genera] Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn., has announced a New Compensation, 
Retirement and Insurance Plan for its field force. — 

(Continued on the next page) 
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WANTED - MANAGER 


For Kansas City, Missouri Office of 
strong, progressive Life Insurance 
Company. This office has been at 
same location for the past 32 years. 
Must be good personal producer. 
Commission and office allowance, 
with attractive territory in Missouri 
and Kansas, adjacent to Kansas City. 
Splendid opportunity. In reply state 
qualifications. Address Box 4-X, 
Best's Insurance News, 75 Fulton 


Street, New York, New York. 












It's those luxuriously comfortable 


DEWITT OPERATED HOTELS 


CANT GET ’EM UP 
tu the morning! 


beds at all 





HOTEL HOLLENDEN NEIL HOUSE 


Iu Lancasten,O. Iu Coming, NV. Y. 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL—Continued 


The new plan became effective on March 1, 1943 
after more than 90 per cent of those eligible agreed to 
participate. The plan is only available to full time agents 
of the Company on the March Ist when eligibility re- 
quirements are met. The chief eligibility requirements 
are one full calendar year of service plus certain mini- 
mum first commission earnings. The compensation part 
of the plan features a change in first and renewal com- 
missions with a 2 per cent service fee as long as the 
policy stays in force and as long as the agent 1s able 
to render necessary service. Upon reaching retirement 
age this 2 per cent service fee automatically becomes a 
special retirement allowance which, added to the other 
features of the plan, increases the retirement income 
of the agent. 

Future service retirement income is provided by an 
8 per cent Group Annuity. Each year 4 per cent of the 
agent’s total commissions are paid in to the Annuity 
and the Company pays the other 4 per cent. Retire- 
ment income for past service is provided by an allow- 
ance related to business written prior to March 1, 1943 
and remaining in force after the agent reaches age 65. 
The allowance is at the rate of 60 cents per year per 
thousand of such business over 10 years old and never 
decreases below the amount payable when the agent 
reaches age 70. 


Insurance Benefits 


In addition to the retirement benefits for both past 
and future service the plan also provides Group Life 
insurance approximately equal to an agent’s yearly 
earnings up to a maximum of $7,500. This is made 
available at a cost to the agent of 60 cents per month 
per $1,000 with the Company paying the balance of the 
cost. Group Hospital and Surgical benefits are also 
available to full time agents covering both themselves 
and their families. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


Annuity Rates Revised 


Single Premium Annuity rates were revised as of 
April 1, 1943, by the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. The rates are 
approximately the same as those used by the Aetna, 
Connecticut General, Provident Mutual, etc., and are 
shown in detail in Annuity Table III of the new edi- 
tion of Best’s Illustrations. For example, at age 60 
rates are: 

Annuity Purchased 


Price of Annuity of by $1,000 
$100 Ann. $10 Mo. Annually Monthly 

Without Refund: 

0 a eae $1,512.00 $1,873.30 $66.14 $5.34 

Women ....... 1,756.00 2,166.10 56.95 4.62 
With Instalment 

Refund: 
ae a 1,904.00 2,343.70 52.52 4.27 
Women ....... 2,107.00 2,587.30 47.46 3.87 


Single Premium Joint and Survivor Annuities are, also, issued. 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
First Quarter Gains 


First quarter new business sold by Continental Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Company, Wilmington, Del., was 
18 per cent ahead of the corresponding period of last 
year, according to Max S. Bell, Vice President in charge 
of agency operations of the company. 


EQUITABLE LIFE (lowa) 
March Increase 


The Equitable Life Insurance Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa, has announced that the paid-for new 
business during March this year was the largest since 
1929. The paid-for volume for the month, including 
both Life Insurance and Annuities, was $10,548,390, 
a gain of $4,739,537, or 81.6% over the volume paid-for 
in March, 1942. This made it the third best March in 
the history of the company. During the first three 
months of 1943 the company shows a gain over a 
similar period in 1942 of $7,979,527, or 52.6%. 


GUARDIAN LIFE 
Liberalizes Non-Medical 


The Guardian Life, New York, N. Y., has announced 
the following underwriting changes effective April 1: 

1. The limit for non-medical business has been in- 
creased to $5,000 for risks through age 35 (for ages 
36-40, the limit remains at $3,000). 

Applications for the Family Guardian Policy will in 
the future be considered on the non-medical basis, thus 
extending to this contract-form the same non-medical 
privilege as has applied to all Guardian Life and En- 
dowment policies including Automatic Convertible 
Term. 

An applicant who has had the Company’s previous 
limit on non-medical but who has since been issued a 
standard Guardian policy after an examination made 
within three years, will now be considered for $5,000 
additional insurance non-medically subject to the age 
qualification above. 

The Guardian’s underwriting policy with respect to 
the non-medical privilege thus applies to all ages from 
4-to-40 inclusive; and in effect from age O, as from 
ages Q-to-3 only a short medical inspection is required. 
Married women who are self-supporting in gainful 
employment outside the home in a non-ratable occupa- 
tion as well as self-supporting unmarried women, are 
also considered by the Company on the non-medical 
basis. 

2. Premium waiver benefit will hereafter be con- 
sidered for unmarried, self-supporting female risks en- 
gaged in gainful occupation outside the home. In cer- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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If you should stop to talk to a Connecticut Gen- 
eral man as he starts out in the morning, youd 
quickly find that he has a complete outline for a 


satisfying and profitable day’s work. 


This, in part, is probably due to his own careful, 
. . because Connecticut Gen- 
eral men are trained to work that way .. . but, 
in addition, he has undoubtedly made full use of 
Connecticut General’s planned prospecting methods. 
These unique methods are a far cry from “cold- 


personal planning . 


turkey” calls and hit or miss list building. Connect- 
icut General’s program is based upon carefully con- 
trolled principles that show in detail where and how 
to seek prospects, and exactly what to do to turn 
them into buyers. 


This is the practical type of reconnaissance that 
assures progress. Add to it the effect of Connecticut 
General’s continuing training program... and 
timely sales promotion material that carries real 
punch . . . and you see why a Connecticut Gen- 
eral man can count on a satisfying and profitable 
day. 


Connecticut Generar 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


<at NGHT METHODS 
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Life Insurance, Accident and Health Insurance, 
Salary Allotment Insurance and Annuities, All 
Forms of Group Insurance, and Group Annuities. 
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Tower of Strength 
In thexBeep South 
By i? i iti 4 
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The LAMAR LIEE 
INSOLE eS COMPANY*& 


JACKSON, MISS. 
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Provides liberal agency contracts direct with 

the Company, allowing excellent first year 

commissions and continuous renewal com- 
missions. 


























































HOME OFFICE ss @% FIELD BUILDING 
CHICAGO ; : ILLINOIS 


‘sds Faithful as Old Faithful’? 
ONCE IN A LIFETIME! 





Single Premium Life 


A standard participating policy issued for years 
(ages | to 60) by one of the lowest net cost com- 
panies in America 

Same old low rates are still available 

Still 3°, Reserves—Still 35, on Options 

No War Clause below 15 or above age 44 

No graded death benefits at any age 
Applicant-Control Clause below age 15 


MAXIMUM PREMIUM ONE LIFE $10,000 
MINIMUM FACE AMOUNT ISSUED $1,000 

































GUARDIAN LIFE—Continued 


tain cases married women who are employed on a 
permanent basis and for a period of at least one year 
will be considered for the premium waiver benefit. 

3. The disability rider on female risks will not here- 
after be terminated upon marriage. 

4. All disability riders will provide a three-year con- 
testable period. This limitation has been in effect for 
some time in New York State. It is now made uniform 
for all states. 


HEARTHSTONE LIFE 


Reinsurance Agreement 


In the November 1942 issue of the News, we stated 
that the Hearthstone Life Insurance Company, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana was to be reinsured by the State Life 
Insurance Company of the same city. The reason for 
the action, as stated at that time, was uncertain business 
conditions. 

The reinsurance agreement has now been completed 
and became effective October 1, 1942. By the terms of 
the agreement all business of the Hearthstone Life was 
taken over by the State Life, except “it 1s understood 
and agreed that State Life assumes none of the agency 
contracts of Hearthstone. State Life may, however, in 
its discretion, pay first year commissions which other- 
wise would have been due said agents on premiums paid 
after the effective date of this agreement, and also such 
fees in no case exceeding 6% of the renewal premiums 
for servicing the Hearthstone business as may be agreed 
upon between said agents and State Life.”’ 

No cash payment was involved in the transaction. In 
lieu thereof it was provided: 


“State Life shall compute, as of December 31 in each year, 
up to and including 1952, on insurance contracts assumed under 
this agreement, GAINS and LOSSES, as defined below, for 
the year. As of December 31, 1942, however, the computation 
shall cover only the period from the effective date of this 
contract to December 31, 1942, hereinafter referred to as the 
initial period. Within sixty days after December 31 in each 
such year, ‘State Life’ shall pay to ‘Hearthstone’ seventy-five 
per cent of the excess of GAINS over LOSSES for the year, 
(or initial period). If, as of any December 31, the LOSSES 
shall exceed the GAINS, the difference shall constitute, and 
be included as, an item of the LOSSES in the computation 
for the succeeding year. The final settlement under this agree- 
ment shall be that made as of December 31, 1952. The GAINS 
shall be the total of the following items numbered 1 to 3: 

1. The tabular cost, computed by the method prescribed in 
the Annual statement blank of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, in use at the date of this agree- 
ment, of the life, return premium, disability and double in- 
demnity business. This method takes account of the premiums 
paid to other companies for insurance ceded to them, by 
‘Hearthstone.’ 

2. The premium loadings on premiums collected, after de- 
duction of any premium loadings paid on reinsurance ceded. 

3. The terminal reserves released on surrenders and lapses, 
less the surrender values paid or credited. 

“The LOSSES shall be the total of the following items 
numbered 4 to 8: 

4. Claims incurred for Life, return premium and double in- 
demnity insurance, less the terminal reserves, and any reinsur- 
ance collected, on such claims. 
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5. On disability insurance, the initial reserves on claims in- 
curred in the year, (or initial period) and still effective Decem- 
ber 31, less the terminal reserves released on claims incurred 
in previous years and terminated in the year (or initial period) ; 
and on claims incurred and terminated in the year (or initial 
period) any premiums waived or payments made, less any rein- 
surance collected. 

“Such disability reserves are to be computed on the basis of 
Hunter’s Disabled Life Tables, 3% interest, proportionately 
reduced in respect of amounts reinsured with other companies. 

6. An expense charge for each policy in force at the be- 
ginning of the year (or initial period), to cover the cost of 
premium collection and record keeping. For each calendar 
year, the charge shall be $1.50 per policy, and for the initial 
period a proportionate part of $1. 50. 

First year commissions and service fees paid to agents of 
‘Hearthstone’ in the year (or initial period), as provided for 
in VII of this agreement. 

8. Any excess of LOSSES over GAINS for the preceding 
year, (or initial period).” 


JEFFERSON NATIONAL 


Examination Favorable 


The Jefferson National Life Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana was examined by the Insurance 
Department of that state as of October 27, 1942. At 
that time the income for 1942 was $595,498; the dis- 
bursements were $288,409. The admitted assets were 
$1,116,117, while capital was $200,000 and surplus 
$546,193. The insurance in force at that time was 
$15,659,492. The examiners’ figures for December 31, 
1941 were similar to those contained in our 1942 Life 


Report. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 


Changes in Texas 


A new division of the State of Texas territory of 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, which sets up seven separate general 
agencies, has just been announced by A. L. Dern, vice 
president. This readjustment comes as the result of the 
death of O. D. Douglas who was general agent for the 
entire State. 

The seven general agents will be as follows: Louis 
R. Lay, general agent for west Texas and New Mexico 
with headquarters at El Paso; C. B. Rittenberry, gen- 
eral agent for the Panhandle territory with headquar- 
ters at Amarillo; Nelson C. Oberholtzer, general agent 
for east Texas with headquarters at Tyler; Daniel E. 
Peavy, general agent for Beaumont and vicinity with 
headquarters in Beaumont; J. A. Bell, general agent for 
Fort Worth with agency headquarters in that town; 
R. B. Freeman, general agent at Abilene with head- 
quarters in that town; and |. L. Lawrence, general agent 
for San Antonio and vicinity with headquarters in San 
Antonio. 

Mr. Lawrence, formerly associate state general agent 
and cashier of the whole Texas State agency, has also 
been appointed Superintendent of Texas Agencies for 

(Continued on the next page) 
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it does 
ve peat 


Past performance is a reliable guide 


to future expectations. Consider 
Continental Assurance on the basis of 
its history . . . uninterrupted increase 
in size and prestige each and every 
year since inception is proved ability 
to weather every economic storm 


and business change. AND... 


history does repeat. 


Nationally Known for Strength and Growth 








ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates : 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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LINCOLN NATIONAL—Continuved 
the company. His duties in this new post will include 
supervision of the established agencies and the direction 
of further agency development in Texas. 

Vice President Dern, now in Texas conferring with 
the various agencies and Mr. Lawrence, has announced 
that it is the company’s intention to establish new gen- 
eral agents at Houston, Dallas, Wichita Falls, Lubbock, 
San Angelo, and several other key points throughout the 
State. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Settlement Changes—Income Policies 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass., 
announces that due to continuously improving rate 
of survival amongst recipients of income installments 
payable throughout life, and the relatively low current 
and prospective rates of return on investments, it is 
necessary to revise Options C, E, and F under all policy 
forms and to change the basis of our Retirement An- 
nuity, Retirement Income, and Special Retirement In- 
come policies. 

Individual Policies. The revised premium rates and 
new settlement options will become effective with re- 
spect to all policies issued on applications for new insur- 
ance (or applications for attained age conversion of 
Term insurance or of the Term element of any plan) 
postmarked on and after May 1, 1943. 

Existing Pension Trust Plans. The revised premium 
rates and new settlement options will become effective 
with respect to all policies issued on the lives of new 
participants or to cover increases in salary on the lives 
of present participants where the applications are post- 
marked on and after May 1, 1943. 

Pension Trust Plans Not Yet Established. To cover 
the practical requirements, we will allow the present ) 
premium rates and settlement options to apply on poli- 
cies on the lives of employees immediately eligible for 
participation in the plan if all the following conditions 
are met: 

1. We have been furnished, not later than April 20, 
1943, with a complete census sheet and a copy of the 
proposed Trust for review, and 

2. We have expressed our willingness to participate, 





WE BELIEVE 


—that persons engaged in 
the profession of life insur- 
ance selling must, in order 
to accomplish their maxi- 
mum value to their com- 
pany and themselves, be 
financially sound. In a pro- 
fession having to do with 
financial counsel this would 
seem to be fundamental. 


WE BELIEVE 


—that we have a sensible 


and 
: ; 1 
lan predicated on this be- 3. The Pension Trust Agreement is executed not 
P P ; later than April 30, 1943, and : 
lief and available to those 4. The applications are postmarked not later than 


June 30, 1943, and submitted on a prepaid basis. 


Options C, E, and F 


worthy of its benefits. 


Incomes under options are currently computed at the 
rate of 3%, whereas the revised computations are based 
upon 2'%% interest. Accordingly, in the event of the 
payee’s death during the stipulated period, the balance 
of the unpaid stipulated installments will be commuted 
at 21%2%. However, in the event of the payee’s death 
after the stipulated period has expired, semiannual, 
quarterly, or monthly installments will not be com- 
pleted for the balance of the installment year, as has 


1887 - 1943 
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been the case heretofore. It seemed advisable to elimi- 
nate this feature as it enables us to offer a higher guar- 
anteed life income than would have been possible if it 
had been retained. 

The skeleton table below shows the comparative 
amounts of income on the old and new bases per $1,000 
of proceeds. While the new basis produces lower in- 
comes, excess interest dividends during the stipulated 
period and the commuted value of unpaid stipulated 1n- 
stallments will be larger in proportion to each $10 of 
monthly income than the corresponding items arising 
from concurrent settlements under older policies. 


Option C 


MONTHLY INCOME PER $1,000 oF PROCEEDS 


None 10 Years 20 Years 

Stipulated Stipulated Stipulated 
Old New Old New Old New 
Male ‘Female _ Basis Basis Basis sasis Basis Basis 
30 35 $3.55 $3.27 $3.54 $3.26 $3.49 $3.22 
40 45 4.05 3.79 4.02 3.76 3.90 3.64 
50 55 4.84 4.61 4.74 4.50 4.42 4.18 
60 65 6.14 5.97 5.80 5.61 4.98 4.75 


While the policy contract shows installments of income 
on the monthly basis only, you will be supplied with 
tables showing the equivalent annual, semiannual and 
quarterly installments of income. These equivalent in- 
comes vary with the age and sex of the payee, but it 
was found impracticable to incorporate them in the 
contract. 


Retirement Income and Special Retirement Income 
Policies 


Premium rates under these contracts have been in- 
creased, as indicated by the table below for Retirement 
Income policies. You will note, however, that there has 
been a corresponding increase in the maturity value per 
$10 of monthly income. Non-forfeiture values and divi- 
dends will also be slightly higher than those applicable 
to the old basis. While making this change, it seemed 
desirable to provide that extra premiums on substand- 
ard Retirement Income policies cease when the cash 
value of the policy is equal to the sum insured, and not 
at maturity, as at present. While this requires a slight 
increase in the substandard extra premium on Retire- 
ment Income policies, the extra premium payment pe- 
riod is considerably shortened. This new extra premium 
arrangement will not be applicable to substandard Re- 
tirement Income policies issued prior to the above effec- 
tive date. 

The commuted values of unpaid stipulated install- 
ments and interest dividends are increased as previously 
described under the section relating to optional settle- 
ments. 


Retirement Income 


ANNUAL PremMiumMs—$1,000 Face Amount—$10 MonTHLY 


Income at 60 Income at 65 


Male Female Male emale 

Old New Old New Old New Old New 

Age Basis Basis Basis Basis Basis Basis’ Basis’ Basis 
25 $37.88 $38.84 $40.97 $42.31 $30.04 $30.55 $32.21 $32.95 
35 58.79 60.43 64.09 66.38 43.79 44.66 47.39 48.62 
45 109.40 112.73 120.10 124.72 72.68 74.27 79.31 81.53 
55 160.08 164.03 176.32 181.70 

Cash Value at Maturity 
$1,724 $1,784 $1,916 $1,998 $1,543 $1,587 $1,724 $1,784 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Lite Insurance 
in Achon 


yw INSURANCE in action is many 
things 


@ It’s free cooperative enterprise 
working with government for 
the benefit of neighbors and 
neighborhood communities. 


® It’s democracy and freedom at 
work in a war being fought to 
preserve free men in a more 
democratic world. 


® It’s the unselfish work of 
Agents everywhere — urging 
folks to keep their insurance 
in force, and in adequate 
amount; advising those enter- 
ing our armed forces how their 
policies may be administered 
for them during their absence. 


Life insurance is this—and more/ 


It’s bringing to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries comfort and help. 
That is life insurance in action. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
50 Union Square, New York City 


A Mutual Company Established 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 83 YEARS 
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BUT WHAT ABOUT COMMISSION CHECKS ? 


OCCIDENTAL'S PERFECT PROTECTION .— THE 
Litre INSURANCE THAT PAYS DAILY DISABIL. 
ITY INCOME— MAKES SELLING LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE EASIER. EVEN WHEN YOU HAVE THE 
BETWEEN SEASON “LET DOWN'' FEELING. 


PERFECT PROTECTION PAYS DISABILITY IN- 
COME COMMENCING WITH THE FIRST DAY. 
WHETHER THE DISABILITY iS CAUSED BY : 
SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT. 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING A LISERAL 
COMMISSION CONTRACT. WRITE: 
“'W. HH. TRENTMAN, VICE PRESIDENT. 
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IN MORE THAN 2,000 CITIES 
AND TOWNS IN 12 STATES 
OF THE GREAT MIDDLE WEST— 


the best insurance producers, read the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce each 


business morning. 


It is their only daily source of business 
news delivered to them on the morning 


the leading business men, including | 
! 
of publication. | 


Chicago 
Sournal of Commerce 


“The Central West’s Daily 
Business Newspaper” 














MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL—Continued 


Inasmuch as our present Retirement Annuities are 
based upon 2%% interest prior to the retirement date, 
it is not necessary to adjust present cash values and 
dividends per $100 of annual premium. However, as 
in the case of Retirement Income and Special Retire- 
ment Income policies, the amount of income available 
upon retirement has been readjusted to the 2%2% in- 
terest basis, thus producing lower incomes per $100 of 
annual premium, as shown in the comparative table 
below. 


Retirement Annuity 


10 Years Certain—$100 ANNUAL PREMIUM 


Monthly Income at Age 60 Monthly Income at Age 65 
Male Female Male Female 
Old New Old New Old New Old New 
Age Basis Basis’ Basis Basis Basis’ Basis Basis’ Basis 
25 $29.68 $28.31 $26.65 $25.29 $40.77 $39.10 $36.49 $34.82 
35 18.33 17.49 16.46 15.62 26.43 25.34 23.65 22.57 
45 9.47 9.03 8.50 8.07 15.22 14.60 13.63 13.00 
55 6.47 6.20 5.79 5.53 


The commuted values of unpaid stipulated install- 
ments and interest dividends are increased as previously 
described under the section relating to optional settle- 
ments. 


Revised and Discontinued Policy Forms 


In order to effect the foregoing changes, our policy 
forms have been revised with respect to settlement op- 
tion provisions. They bear the same form number as 
at present, with the addition of the letter (A). For 
instance, the Ordinary Life form number is changed 
from 1001 to 1001 (A), etc. The Retirement Annuity 
form number, however, has been changed from 1075 to 
1076. 

The Life Policy With Elective Settlements and 
Retirement Income at 50 policy forms will be with- 
drawn as of the effective date, May 1, 1943. The num- 
ber cf these contracts issued has been insufficient to 
justify their continuance. 


New Work Schedule 


Beginning April 12, the office hours of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life are 8:30 A.M. to 4:30 P.M., with 
a luncheon hour of 45 minutes. The hours on Saturday 
are from 8:30 A.M. to 12:15 P.M. This places the 
home office on a 40-hour week basis. The change has 
not caused the release of any employees but there is 
indication that the new schedule is temporary and that 
a further revision upward might be made in the future. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
75th Anniversary 


Four anniversaries make the year 1943 memorable 
in the history of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Incorporated on March 24, 1868, the 75th anni- 
versary of the company is of interest to its 30,000,000 
policyholders in the United’ States and Canada, who are 
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insured with the company for $27,000,000,000. Cele- 
bration of the 60th year of service in the company by 
Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board, and the 
25th year of service by Leroy A. Lincoln, President of 
the Company, also occur this year, while the fourth 
anniversary is that of the location 50 years ago of the 
Metropolitan Home Office at 1 Madison Avenue, which 
has become one of the famous addresses of New York 
City. 

If the rate of growth—in assets—attained in 1942 is 
continued in 1943, this company will be the largest 
financial institution in the world by September 1. At 
present, Bell Telephone holds the lead. During 1942 
3ell increased its assets from $5,893,765,000 to $6,092,- 
697,000, while Metropolitan increased from $5,648,047 ,- 
000 to $5,994,916,000. The difference at present is 
$97,781,000. Since the Metropolitan is growing at the 
rate of $12,328,000 a month faster—-based on 1942 re- 
sults—it will pass Bell Telephone by September 1, 1943. 
The Metropolitan Life is one of the greatest existing 
examples of the part management fills in a business 
organization. There were many life insurance com- 
panies in business in this country in 1867—and some 
of them were in those days called “great financial inst1- 
tutions.” Yet this company began at “scratch,” caught 
up to them and at this time is well in the lead. Up to 
December 31, 1942 this company paid out to policy- 
holders $9,500,000,000. 

Because of the War, the Metropolitan has drastically 
cut activities not directly geared to the War effort with 
a result that the celebration contemplated for the Com- 
pany’s 75th Anniversary was cut down to a half hour 
broadcast over a coast-to-coast hook-up to permit the 
Chairman of the Board and the President to send 
special messages to Metropolitan policyholders in the 
United States and Canada. 


Frederick H. Ecker 


The 60th anniversary of the Chairman of the Board 
is significant in connection with the company’s 75th 
anniversary, for Mr. Ecker has been a guiding spirit 
in the destinies of the Metropolitan for most of the 
years he has served it. Employed by the Metropolitan 
as an office boy while still a lad in his middle teens, his 
unusual ability and talent won him quick recognition. 
His handling of real estate, acquired under mortgage 
foreclosure during the depression of the ’90’s, saved 
the Company from heavy loss. His resulting promo- 
tion, which made him responsible for Metropolitan in- 
vestments, gave him the opportunity to make a name 
for himself in the financial world. His sound judgment 
along investment lines put the Company in such fine 
financial position that in the recent depression its pay- 
ments to policyholders and their beneficiaries in each 
of eleven successive years exceeded a half billion dollars 


—$533,000,000 being paid in 1942. 
Housing Projects Sans Taxes 
Having risen from office boy to President of the 
Company, in 1936 Mr. Ecker was made Chairman of 


the Board and has held that position since 1937 without 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Union GENTRAL DEVELOPS 
NEW CONTRACT IDEAL FOR 
WARTIME MARKET! 
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PLAN ! 











A flexible, all-encompassing policy 
that covers immediate needs—and, 
at the same time, takes care of five 
possible financial contingencies in 
the future. Geared to sell today’s 


market ... today! 





Another example of how this 

forward-looking company 

comes through for its agents... 

with timely, and sellable 
contracts 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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State Mutual agents have found their stride 
for 1943. They marched to a gain of nearly 
60% (59.59% to be exact) in paid for busi- 
ness ... the largest March volume in eleven 
years. Nor was this geographically concen- 
trated ... for two thirds of our agencies 


showed gains. State Mutual forges ahead. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE—Continued 
salary. In that time he has made a still greater name 
for himself, realizing his long held dream to provide 
better housing for the people at a level within the reach 
of the family of moderate income. In Parkchester, the 
largest community housing development in the world, 
where more than 40,000 persons reside in garden 
apartments at a rental far below the average cost of 
comparable accommodations, he not only made this 
dream a reality but also made a profitable investment 
for the Company. Under his guidance the company 
is now actively engaged on other housing projects in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif., and one in 
Alexandria, Va., the latter undertaken at the request 
of the Government to relieve the housing shortage in 
the District of Columbia. 

In line with its policy of “continuity of .service”’ 
among Company officers, Mr. Lincoln, who had spe- 
cialized in insurance law, came to the Metropolitan in 
1918, and after various promotional steps reached the 
Presidency of the Company in 1936. In addition to 
his duties as President he has spent much of his time 
during the past seven years in personalizing the Metro- 
politan to its nearly 50,000 employees in the United 
States and Canada. 


Early Years 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company had very 
humble beginnings: two small rooms at 243 Broadway, 
New York City, and a staff of six persons including its 
president, Dr. James R. Dow. But within two years, 
it had outgrown its first quarters and moved to 319 
roadway, and six years later—eight after its founda- 
tion—the Metropolitan bought property on the corner 
of Park Place and Church Street for new and enlarged 
quarters which, it was optimistically believed, would 
prove large enough for any further expansion. 

However, 17 years later, after one quarter century 
of existence, continued gowth made necessary a new 
move and the Metropolitan went “way uptown” for 
those days to No. 1 Madison Avenue, an address that 
was destined to become known the world over. That 
was in 1893. And at that time, 3,000,000 policies were 
in force for a total of $353,000,000, with assets in excess 
of $19,000,000. From the very beginning, the Com- 
pany seems to have had within itself perpetuating well- 
springs of new energy. As a consequence, in 1918 on 
its 50th anniversary, the Metropolitan had achieved a 
leading position in Life insurance, both here and abroad, 
with 20,000,000 policies in force for a total of $4,500,- 
000,000, and with assets exceeding $750,.000,000. Yet 
those assets seem small when compared to the $6,000,- 
000,000 which today guarantees the protection of 30,- 
000,000 policyholders who hold $27,000,000,000 in 
Metropolitan insurance contracts. 

Thus was born a typically American institution, and 
thus it has prospered in typically American fashion. 
The Metropolitan’s 75 years of development have 
paralleled the evolution of the two countries so manv 
of whose people the company serves, whose economic 
life it helps stabilize, and whose social, medical, and 
general welfare it has helped to advance. Men of the 
Metropolitan have moulded it to the needs and dreams 
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of other men. So it is natural that the coincidence of 
Mr. Ecker’s 60th year and Mr. Lincoln's 25th should 
bulk large in the observance of the 75th anniversary of 
the Company itself. 


MUTUAL LIFE 
Agency Leaders 


A study by The Mutual Life (N. Y.) of its 1942 
Agency Leaders reveals that the typical field under- 
writer in that group is 44 years old; is married and 
has two children; writes almost two-thirds of his busi- 
ness on executives and professional people; works in 
a town of less than 50,000 people; will have earned 
about $5,000 on his 1942 business alone; uses a simple 
programming method of selling, and is enrolled 1n the 
company's training program for continuous, systematic 
study. 

Significant is the fact that the “Typical Agency 
Leader” sold 20.4% more business in 1942 than in 
1941 but that only 8% of his total business was on 
war workers. Significant also: 74% of The Mutual 
Life’s 1942 Agency Leaders are enrolled in the Com- 
pany’s new training course. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


New Juvenile Policy 


The National Life Company, Montpelier, Vt., an- 
nounces a new Juvenile Policy Continuance contract 
whereby a parent insuring his child at any age between 
five and twenty-one is assured that in event of the 
parent’s death or total and permanent disability the 
company will waive the premium on the policy until 
the child reaches the age of twenty-one. 


NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS 
New Dividend Scale in Effect 


A new dividend scale for Savings Bank Life Insur- 
ance policies for the period May 1, 1943 to April 30, 
1944 has been recommended to the Banks by the 
Savings Bank Life Insurance Fund. It is expected 
that the recommendation will be adopted. 

The new scale increases the dividends at the younger 
ages while reducing them at the older. The following 
table provides representative figures. 


Dividends Effective May 1, 1943 (Illustrations)—-Age 35 


End of Year 1 2 3 4 5 
Policy — Premium 
Whole Life ....... ($23.96) $2.69 $3.44 $4.04 $4.44 $4.59 
Se BMP EAOO ccccce ( 33.78) 3.15 3.90 4.50 4.90 5.05 
Paid-Up 65 ........ (27.14) 284 3.59 419 459 4.74 
ih 2 énkcawes ( 31.52) 3.04 3.79 4.39 4.79 4.94 
me. Bie ME ccccces ( 47.36) 3.79 4.54 5.14 5.54 5.69 
> wee week wécccn ( 10.93) 2.07 2.82 3.42 3.82 3.9 
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On December 13, 1941, a railroad engineer signed 
an application for $5,000 life insurance in the Bankers 
Life Company. He was 39 years of age, married, with 
six children, a railroad man for 18 years. 


When the agent went to deliver the policy he had 
to have it reduced to $3,000, because the applicant 
thought that was all he could pay for. The difference 
in premiums was $23.48 per quarter. Five quarterly 
premium payments of $35.22 each (a total of $176.10) 
were made. 


Early on the morning of March 21, 1943, the engine 
which he was operating and another engine sideswiped 
in a railroad yard. The insured’s engine was overturned ; 
he was crushed in the wreckage and burned with escap- 
ing steam. Death ensued. 


The widow, and beneficiary, was stunned. Her 
husband had never been sick a day in his life. He had 
never had an injury before. ‘The family had lived within 
its income. Yet it had been impossible to lay aside much 
money. There had been constant expenses. 


The Bankers Life agent who had written the origi- 
nal $5,000 app and delivered the $3,000 policy im- 
mediately called upon the widow and promptly ar- 
ranged settlement of the policy. 


She received a cash payment of $296.10, covering 
burial expenses, and on the 2Ist day of each and every 
month, for a period of 224 months, she or the children 
who survive-her will receive a check for $29.64; a 
total of $6,639.36. 


On December 13, 1961, the further sum _ of 
$2,986.69 will be paid to the lawful heirs. 


Upon that $3,000 policy, upon which five quarterly 
premium payments totalling $176.10 had been paid, 
the Bankers Life Company will then have paid 


$9,922.54. 


The returns to the beneficiaries will have been 5535 
per cent of the original investment. 


But far beyond mere percentages are the protection 
and sustenance and welfare of a family over a period 
of 20 years from the time that the husband and father 
took out that policy with the Bankers Life Company 
of Des Moines. Truly a Rainbow’s End. 


BANKERS Z/fe 
the Double Duty Dollar 
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SECURITY 


Once upon a time agents sold in- 
surance. Today, they sell future se- 
curity and freedom from worry. To 
do this they must have confidence 
in their company, belief in their 
work and sound faith in their own. 
future. ATLAS agents are that kind. 


Excellent territory available in Ar- 
kansas, California, Kansas, Mis- : 


souri, Oklahoma, Oregon and = 
Texas. Write today to Joe E. Karr, <> 
Manager of Agencies. == 











JQHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT TULSA, OKLAHOMA 








The Columbus Mutual 
Offers— 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 


(An Unusual Combination) 
Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals — 

Unrestricted Territory— 

Automatic Promotion— 

Equality of Opportunity— 

The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


NORTHERN LIFE (Wash.) 


New Executives 


At a special trustees’ meeting Northern Life directors 
elected D. M. Morgan to the presidency of the North- 
ern Life Insurance Company of Seattle and Irving T. 
Morgan as first vice president. Both are sons of the 
late David B. Morgan. 


PENN MUTUAL 


Junior Insurance Limits 


Junior Insurance, which was formerly issued on the 
lives of children down to age 5, inclusive, is now being 
issued down to age O (under 6 months) on the 20 Pay 
Life, 30 Pay Life, Endowment at 18, and 20 Year 
Endowment plans only. The ultimate amount of in- 
surance is reached on the anniversary of the policy on 
which the child attains age 5 nearest birthday. 

At age 5, Endowment at 18 is not issued, but in 
addition of the other plans, Ordinary Life, Retirement 
Income at 55, 60, and 65 are available. 


PRUDENTIAL 
Purely Mutual 


On March 30 The Prudential Insurance Company. 
Newark, N. J., as a result of action taken at a special 
meeting of the Board of Directors became a completely 
mutual life insurance company. The action taken and 
the circumstances that preceded it were described by 
Franklin D’Olier, President of the Company, as fol- 
lows: 

“The Prudential was organized as a stock life insur- 
ance company in 1875 and for many years successfully 
conducted its business under a management elected by 
stockholders. After the death of Senator John F. 
Dryden, President of the Company, in 1911, when the 
Company had already attained an outstanding position 
in the life insurance business and its assets had reached 
a figure very large for those days, consideration was 
given to the possibilities of mutualization. This was 
brought about by disagreement amongst certain of the 
larger stockholders as to the Company’s dividend policy 
as between stockholders and policyholders, and as to 
other features of management. The directors at that 
time concluded that mutualization would be a desirable 
solution of these differences, and that a plan which 
permitted the acquisition by the Company of its stock 
for the benefit of policyholders, at a price fair to all 
concerned, would be in the best interest of policy- 
holders, stockholders and the public. 

“Accordingly, in 1913 under the authority of legisla- 
tion enacted in that year the Company commenced pro- 
ceedings before the Chancellor of the State of New 
Jersey to acquire all of its capital stock at a price to be 
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fixed by appraisers appointed by the Chancellor. In 
1914 the stock was valued at $455 a share by such 
appraisers and this price was confirmed at meetings of 
stockholders and of policyholders and approved by the 
Chancellor. Early in 1915 the Company commenced 
purchasing its stock at that price and transferring it to 
Trustees for Policyholders appointed by the Chancellor. 
This process continued until all but 536 out of the total 
of 40,000 shares had been purchased. The holders of 
these remaining shares, principally the heirs of Leon 
and Milton E. Blanchard, whose father, Noah Bianch- 
ard, was one of the original stockholders of the Com- 
pany and preceded Senator Dryden as president, de- 
clined to sell at the appraised price. In 1937 some of the 
Blanchard heirs commenced suit against the Company 
to determine their rights, followed in 1938 by a second 
suit brought by other members of that family. 


Legislation Needed 


“Finally, on September 1, 1942 under the authority of 
supplemental legislation, the Company acquired all of 
these 536 shares by negotiation at $1,500 a share under 
an agreement that called for the discontinuance of the 
Blanchard suits. This agreement was approved by the 
Chancellor as required by statute. The Company was 
then in a position to completely mutualize, but held 
out thirty-two (32) directors’ qualifying shares until 
further legislation should be enacted which would 
make it possible for the Company to amend its charter 
in a manner appropriate to the objects of a mutual life 
insurance corporation. Such legislation was recently 
passed and was approved by the Governor on March 
15th this year. 

“The Board of Directors took action at the March 30 
meeting directing the transfer to Trustees for Policy- 
holders of the thirty-two (32) directors’ qualifying 
shares at the original appraisal price of $455 a share. 
These shares had been held under a trust agreement 
subject to the control of the Board. That transfer com- 
pleted the acquisition by the Trustees for Policyholders 
of all of the 40,000 shares of the Company’s stock. 
Thereupon, in compliance with the mutualization stat- 
ute, the Trustees delivered all of the stock to the 
Company for cancellation. Immediately upon delivery 
the stock was cancelled and the Company became com- 
pletely mutualized. 

“The complete mutualization of The Prudential is 
a milestone in the history of the Company. The im- 
portance of this step lies in the fact that no dispute 
hereafter can arise, as it has in the past, between the 
Company and its stockholders as to the relative rights 
of the stockholders and of the policyholders. Under 
the new set-up the possibility of such differences is 
eliminated. 

“Another important feature of the recent legislation 
is the continuance in office of the three State directors 
appointed by the Chancellor and representing the 
public.”’ 


Helps Morale 


The Prudential Insurance Company Athletic Asso- 
ciation, with a membership of 10,000, under its presi- 
dent, Roy D. Tompkins, has planned and carried 
(Continued on the next page) 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE CO. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
W.L. MOODY, JR., 


PRESIDENT 
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Something New 


Thrift has always been an economic 
desirability. It is now a patriotic neces- 
sity, and to the high calling of life in- 
surance, a new social duty has been 
added. 


With a smaller net force than in many 
years, with gasoline rations in many 


cases not sufficient for minimum service, 
Liberty National Field Representatives 
are giving an inspiring performance. 


Who is the 
Underprivileged Man? 


From your viewpoint, Mr. Life Under- 
writer, isn't he the fellow who remains 
under-insured or uninsured, until it's too 
late for him to do anything about it, be- 
cause you neglected to give him oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the benefits of life insur- 


ance security? 


LINES company of WU GUNUA 


BRADFORD H. WALEER, President Home Office: RICHMOND 














PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE—Continued 


through a number of activities to help the men and 
their families. 

The most ambitious undertaking of the year was the 
musical revue, For Instance, presented at the Mosque 
theater last October for the benefit of the Army Relictf 
Organization and Navy Relief. This all-amateur cast 
played to two audiences totaling 6,000 people—includ- 
ing servicemen—at the theater, turning over net pro- 
ceeds of more than $2,900 in equal shares to the relief 
organizations. The cast and technicians at the show, 
as well as the Association, were grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to help not only the men in service but their 
families as well. 


Five Centers Visited 


After some negotiation it was arranged to have part 
of the production, with a cast of 100, begin visiting 
various service camps and stations in the metropolitan 
area. Mr. Yeomans is director, and Edmund T. 
Murphy is in charge of arrangements with the various 
camps. Up to March 30 the Prudential troupers have 
visited five service centers—Camp Kilmer, Ft. Mon- 
mouth, the Coast Guard Training Center at Manhattan 
Beach, the Naval Armed Guard Center in Brooklyn 
and the Maritime Service station at Hoffman Island, 
New York. Approximately 8,000 servicemen have 
seen these performances in the camps and have ac- 
claimed them as being of a high quality. 

The enthusiasm of the spectators is even greater 
when they are reminded that the members of the cast 
have put in a full day at their appointed desks— 
stenography, filing and so forth. 

Other places visited were Orangeburg, N. Y., on 
March 31, followed by Ft. Slocum on April 6 and 
the Army Air Base at Mitchell Field on April 28. 

But the Pru show is not the only entertainment the 
Athletic Association has given the soldiers. On June 19 
of last year 300 servicemen joined 1,500 home office 
people for a boat ride up the Hudson River. Dancing 
and refreshments were enjoyed and the admirable con- 
duct of the servicemen was a precedent for later invi- 
tations to Prudential entertainments. On this, as on 
all other social occasions when Prudential girls are 
present, the affair was thoroughly chaperoned by repre- 
sentatives of the Association. 

During the year servicemen, varying in number from 
50 to 250, have been invited to the frequent “home” 
basketball games and dances. Besides attending all the 
eleven regular affairs, soldiers and sailors have been 
present at all three special events, a barn dance, the 
Victory dance and the Men’s Smoker. 

Upon a request to the Association, 75 girls went to 
a local hotel last June to serve as dancing partners at 
a party for a group of civilian technicians. The party 
and its purpose were very secret at the time, but now 
it can be told that the men were passing through New- 
ark on an overseas assignment and were at sea shortly 
afterward. 

On another occasion, 150 girls went to the Mosque 
Theater to serve as partners for Casey Jones boys at 
a dance held for students of the school. Still another 
service that the distaff side of the Association per- 
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formed was by serving as registrars at 16 New Jersey 
golf courses for a big, two-day, Service golf tourna- 
ment conducted by the U.S.O. last June. Registration, 
the soldiers said, was more a pleasure than a duty. 

The Prudential organization has also made it a point 
to make its 1,213 absent members feel that their friends 
back home still think of them often and are solicitous 
for their welfare. 


SECURITY MUTUAL (N. Y.) 
March Business Good 


In the early part of April, F. Leon Mable, Super- 
intendent of Agencies for the Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Binghamton, New York, sent the 
following telegram to all the company’s agencies : 


“March paid for exceeded any March for 
fourteen years and largest of any month ex- 
cept one in last five years. Submitted business 
also right up to snuff. This proves that life 
insurance is sold in war times and in income 
tax month if the effort is expended.” 


STATE MUTUAL 
March Business Up 


The State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass., with a 
March gain of 59.59 per cent in paid business over 
March of 1942, now shows gains in two of the first 
three months of 1943 and brings its total paid for in 
the first quarter within 8.08 per cent of the first quarter 
of 1942. 


WOODMEN OF THE WORLD 


Executive Changes 


Farrar Newberry, national secretary of Woodmen 
of the World Life Insurance Society, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, for the past six years, was elected the fourth 
president of the 52-year-old society at a board meeting 
in Omaha March 22nd. He succeeds De Emmett Brad- 
shaw, who was elected chairman of the board, and will 
also serve as chairman of the society’s finance com- 
mittee. 

President Newberry’s first official act was the ap- 
pointment of W. C. Braden, also of Omaha, as national 
secretary. Braden has been assistant general attorney 
for eight years and a member of the board since 1929. 

Concluding ten years as president of the Wood- 
men of the World, Bradshaw has been given major 
credit for building the society’s assets from $110,000,- 
000 at the end of 1932 to more than $136,000,000 at 
the end of 1942. Bradshaw has been associated with 
the Woodmen of the World for more than 43 years, 
sixteen of which were as general attorney. 
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Every Dollar 


saved and invested 
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in national security 
means better and 
more equipment for 
the struggle and a 
safer and happier 
future for the indi- 
vidual after the 
victory is won. Both 
of these ends will 
be accomplished by 


thrift now practiced. 
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GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Opposite Independence Hall 








Back of the Contract 


Whether a contract be made as buyer or 
as seller, it gets its worth from the institution 





back of it—the ability and willingness of that 
institution to meet the terms of the agreement. 
Upon the record of its faithfulness to its con- 
tracts rests the reputation of any company. 


Fidelity’s favorable reputation has been 
gained by over sixty-four years of friendly 
and fair relations with policyholders and 
agents alike. The value of its contracts are 
recognized by policyholders and agents alike 
in thirty-six states. 


A copy of "The Company Back of the Con- 
tract’’ will gladly be sent to anyone interested. 


y 


IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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